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NOTES AND AN APOLOGY. 


1. Hymn to Demeter 398. 
ei O& rraca wdadw iodo’ ir.... 


So far the Mosquensis, which here is torn. 
The second hand completed the line by 
writing id xevOeo. yains. In the first 
edition of the hymn Ruhnken accepted 
Wyttenbach’s conjecture érdcw and added 
abris after radw to complete the metre, and 
3) érdow wadw adris iodo’ ird KevOeor yains 
the line has remained ever since, with only 
Alfred Goodwin’s suggestion «i 5€ te racoao 
maurav as alternative. On looking at the 
facsimile I am struck with the violence that 
has been done to such an excellent word as 
mraca, and I propose to read the line 


a ? A , 
<i 86, rraéca wadw <ov y'> lodto’ imd KevOecr 
yains 


The idiom «i d€ is found at I 42 and fre- 
quently in prose. IIrjvac is unhomeric, but 
éférrn occurs in Hesiod and the Batracho- 
machia, A syllable must be supplied after 
médkw. The line sI venture to think gains 
in force: ‘but if so, back you flit—.’ 

2. Townley scholia on 11 170. This note 
is peculiar to T and V; it is one of the 
scholia that have fallen out in A, and only 
the first part remains in B. The subject is 
the small number of Achilles’ ships (50): 
mas says the schol. B év aracw avéwv ’AyiA- 
Ma rovTw pevoi, dva TevTijKovTa povov A€ywv 
exew Tas vals; Tuwes pev odv daciv Ste odK ev 
TAGE 7» dpern, GAN’ év Trois Epi abrHv ceuv- 
NO. CXXX. VOL. XV. 





verat. "Apiorapyxos d€ dynow ore dia tod emi 
kAniow Oydwoev ws povor ot épérar Hoav ava 
mevtyjKkovta’ TO de Aowrov wAHGs tav woAEuc- 
Tov OvK éuvnuoveroev, OrEep emiepovTar ai 
vnes. The Townley version agrees as far as 
the first Avovs, the moral one, and then pro- 
ceeds: ’Apiorapxos d€ dyow v' dperas elvar 
dua 7d érixAnow V, 7) Auras «’ zpos banpeciay: 
Awoviowos 8 tov péyorov dpiOpov pr’ ripsov, 
tov d5€ Aourov év TO peragd rovtwv ayerOa, 
ds POdvew mdcas ard te dvdpav. The cor- 
ruptions aperas (for épéras);and éxixAnow’ 
(for éxi xAyiow) are easily emended out of 
B, but in what follows Maass and Wilamo- 
witz-Mollendorf have obscured the meaning 
by writing vavras for Auras x’, pev éperov 
for péeywrov, tyua for ripov, rd Aourdv for 
tov Aourdv, and declaring the numerals px’ 
and re corrupt. Aras must be the remains 
of émXiras, and « is’ xat mistaken for a 
numeral. ‘ Aristarchus said that the words 
éxi xAniow Showed that the fifty [in question 
were rowers, or soldiers also for rowing’ : 
his contention was as we see from B that 
the zevryjxovra did not comprise the whole 
complement of each ship: they were either 
mere rowers who did not fight, or they were 
fighting men who could also row. 

Dionysius (also quoted fon 159—he of 
Sidon is apparently meant) gave a reference 
to Thucydides’ well-known system (I. 10) of 
computing the total of the Greek armament 
by striking an average between the largest 
and the smallest crew and multiplying by 
the number of ships. ‘ Dionysius says the 
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highest number 120 was honourable, the 
other numbers were reckoned between these 
two [i.e. between 120 and 50], so that the 
ships generally start from 85.’ px’ therefore 
is correct, it is the number of Agamemnon’s 
crews, te needs the slight correction into 7e 
=85 the Thucydidean average (which is 
correctly given by schol. L on B 488). I 
am unable to justify the sense I have given 
to dOavew but it is what is evidently 
required : the total of ships x 85 gives the 
sum required. I do not know if there is 
any special use of @@avev in mathematics ; 
in late and modern Greek it seems to mean 
to arrive and to suffice, 

3. This is not the only place where the 
editor and Wilamowitz together have de- 
ranged these scholia. E 500 the Victorian 
apograph and the Leipzig MS. read IIroAe«- 
patos Tovs SwoekacvArAdBous atixous éxtibeis 
yor kai Trodrov ovtw ypaderOar, br’ dv £avO7 
Anpyrnp. This is perfect as it stands: 
‘Ptolemy, exhibiting the twelve-syllabled 
lines, says that this one is also written etr’ 
av €av0% Anpyrnp,’ in which case it would 
have twelve syllables, and not, as with tho 
usual reading, dre te £avO7 Anuyrnp, thirteen. 

The Townley MS. has made the clerical 
error dwdexa ovAAapBavwv for dwdexarvdAdAd- 
Bovs; Wilamowitz improves this into dvo 
ovdAapBavwv ‘Ptolemy running two lines 
together,’ a performance of which there can 
be no question here ; and the editor, accept- 
ing the conjecture, keeps the rest of the 
original and prints the singular sentence ; 
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IIroXepaios trois Sv0 ovAAapBavwv aorixous 
extibeis not kai Todvrov ottw ypaderOat, cdr’ 
av £av6) Anunrnp. 

4. I take the opportunity to repeat my 
conjecture (C.R. 1900, p. 17 nu. 2) that in 
these scholia O 10 ei 5¢ éfAodro, jv av, dyct 
KOWpMEVOS, GVTL TOD Hoav Eagar, instead of xow- 
pevos we should read 6 Kwpavés. This 
scholar appears in many places, e.g. A 314, 
N 137, 529. Wilamowitz’s zAavdpevos has 
not much to recommend it. 


These remarks are not intended to dis- 
parage the edition of these scholia published 
by Dr. E. Maass in 1887, an edition which 
may be said to be as excellent as the scholia 
which it contains. I have in fact a repara- 
tion to make to Dr. Maass, which has long 
been upon my conscience. 

The date of the manuscript Burney 86 is, 
it is well known, uncertain ; the subscrip- 
tion is mutilated. Dr. Maass in his preface 
and elsewhere endeavoured to prove that 
the missing date was 1059 a.p. In a paper 
which I wrote in the Journal of Philology, 
1891, I combated this view. I have now come 
round to Dr. Maass’ opinion, and I have to 
apologise to him, not for differing from him, 
which is venial, but for the terms in which 
I expressed my dissent. The language I 
adopted appears to me absolutely unjustifi- 
able, and I hereby express to Professor 
Maass my sincere regret for it. 

T. W. ALLEN. 


NOTES ON EURIPIDES.—II. 


(Continued from p. 25.) 


Ipu. Aut. (with Wecklein 1899) 


‘4 a 
228 = rav yuvaixeiov dw éupdrwv 
i Xr , , [aN , 
ws TAncayst, wetAwvov ddovay* 


In such a case, where there is a slight pause 
after tAjoau, it would be according to the 
common practice to leave it unelided though 
a vowel followed. After more than one 
attempt, I suspect the original was 
WCTTAHCAIMIAAEIMONAAONAN 
ddepov ddovav a pleasure without danger. 
The word has disappeared from literature, 
but it is recorded by the lexicons, Hesychius 
having ddepov: dpoBov, and it seems that 
gacpar’ addepa should be read in Zl. 709. 


328 éxxexduevoar tovnpov yAdoo"’ ézidbovor 
copy. 
Without prejudice to other notions I may 
suggest that a good sentence would be made 
by reading the infinitive, ed xexoupedobau 
Tovnpov. 
334-40 dvampdorros ‘ unaccessible,’ 


Gmpoattos, ovK evmpooitos, dva€vTevKTos, 
dverpooryyopos, the characteristic of the 
tyrant as opposed to the civilis who is 
eizpoonyopos Hipp. 94, for mankind hate 
7d cepvov Kal TO py Tacw didrov ib. 92. It 
will be seen that in Alexis 116 (Ath. 237 b) 
we should read 











Mr 6) 


1 So 


(for evn 
which 

unable 
ei Ta hd 








yevos wEewvorapdcrror... 
gatpdmas ampogitovs Kal orparyyous 
éruavets 
P , ~ , > a» 
iroxpwopevor €b Trois Biows, ddpis Exov, 


‘the haughty-parasite species, imitating in 
its manner of life unaccessible satraps and 
great generals.’ The MS, reading catpdras 
mapacirovs was a facile error here. 


, 
351 ri dpdow; tiva ropov eipw robev 
@OTE PI... 5 


The second hands insert dé after riva, and Mat- 
thiae would transpose it after zopov: but it 
sounds merely like a metrical makeshift. 
On the other hand, I consider it unlikely 
that zd6ev (L. Dindorf), ‘ fromwhat source’ 
‘by what means’! should not be genuine. 
Kirchhoff appears to be right in thinking 
evypw an explanation of some other verb ; 
and that would naturally, as he suggests, 
be réuw. It would be excellent good Greek 
(Liban. II 340 wdvra pév ropov Erepvov ‘ tried 
every shift’), and would be explained by 
cipw: for instance Aesch. Supp. 814 ri” 
éru mopov téu(v)w is explained in the schol. 
by etpw. Andr. 120 ei ri cor dvvatwav axos 
tav dvcAvTwv wovev Tepeiv, the MSS. have 
cipetv adscribed (and erased) as the schol. 
has, who derives the metaphor from 
piorouetv and says tepety ovv avi tod 
cipéobar. The same derivation is given by 
the schol. Alc. 971 on ddppaxa avritepav 
where cipwy is given as the equivalent. 
The Homeric rérpov is explained by the 
same word, as reruns: evpys Hesych. (o 15), 
but there does not appear to be reason 
enough for introducing it into tragedy. 


534 é&v poe pidAagov,...d7ws dv pr) 


I imagined once the middle to be necessary, 
dvAaga. But with the addition of & the 
active is correct ; they say év, éxetvo dvAagov 
Or THPNTOV, p27)... 


578 édehavtodérwy Tapoev 
dopwv és tas ‘EAévas 
év dvtwrois BAedhapoo[w] so Hermann 
épwra dédwKas 
» 2 > > , 
épwrt 5 avbros éxrodbys. 


Mr Coleridge renders this ‘ kindling love in 


1 Soph. fr. 85. 8 may be restored by reading 
dewds yap Epwew mAodT Is és Te TUBaTA 
kal mpds BéBnAa, xamwdbev wévns avhp 
und’ ed trux@y ddvair’ ay, dv pa tuxeiv 
(for évruxdv) ‘and to compass its desires by means 
Which poverty, even when favoured by fortune, is 
unable to command,’ a short way of saying oid av 
ei ra uddtora ebruxhoerer. 
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If that is the 
meaning of dédwxas epwra év BAchapos, I 
should like to know some parallel for the 
expression. Meantime I suggest that dédw- 
kas is corrupt—perhaps for dédopxas or 
Seddpxers ‘ where you beheld love for you in 
Helen’s gaze.’ 


Helen’s trancéd eyes.’ 


1061 Using previous conjectures I pro- 
pose 


‘ ratda péya pas (or ve or ot pdos) Oecoadia’ 
Cf. J.A. 1498, #7. 450. 


1305 Kumpis & d5é ddpate Tladdds for Sopi 
on account of metre ; not, as Burges, dovpi. 


1330 4 wodvpoyxOov ap’ hv yevos 7 7oAVpoxOor 
dpepiov, <TO> xpewv b€ te SvoroTpOV 
avopdow avevpeiv. 


The view of editors has been that dvevpeiv 
is corrupt : ‘le sens de ces mots doit étre : 
‘*la nécessité est pour les hommes une chose 
cruelle 4 endurer”’ Weil. I think rather 
that the error lies in dvczorpov, and that 
the sense should be ‘it is hard for mankind 
to discover what is right’: cf.2 Menander 
355 otrws dovAddywtov 7 Tixn Tot TO 
cupdepov ti mor’ éotiv avOpwrov Biv. Kal? 
ovs Kpivel Ta Tpaypar’ od xpHTat vopors, Ovd 
éorw eizety Cavta ‘tadr’ ov weicopar’: ‘SO 
incalculable Fortune makes it what exped- 
iency is: she has no law for a man to judge 
things by.’ Hence I require 7d ypedv S€ te 
dvamovov avopacw davevpeiy or SvaTopov or 
some such word.—1332 is excellent metre, 
as Phoen. 1583. 


Execrra (with Wecklein 1898). 


433-485 Paley considers that ‘this is one 
of the choral odes of Euripides which seem 
merely éuBoAja, inserted to mark the 
intervals in the action without any refer- 
ence to the plot of the play. Here we have 
simply a description of the shield of 
Achilles’—yes, but what was figured on the 
shield? Perseus first with the Gorgon’s 
head shorn off (Aaidropov), in the company 
of Hermes, Avs dyyéAw civ ‘Eppa, td Maias 
aypornpt kovpw. Now remember that in the 
Choephoroe the Chorus exhort Orestes to 
steel his heart like Perseus, 829 Iepoéws 7’ 
év dpeciv xapdiav éxwv and that Kuripides 
himself uses the same comparison, 853 épxe- 
tar d€ cor Kdpa ’rideiEwv odxi Topydvas pépwr 
GAN’ Ov orvyeis AlyoOov, and that Orestes, 
like Perseus, hid his eyes before he slew his 
mother, v. 1217: and that Hermes, who in 

2 Compare also Theognis 381. 
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his various capacities is the presiding power 
in the Choephoroe, is invoked by the Chorus 
to lend his aid to Orestes in his daring and 
deceitful enterprise, v. 809,! as he is con- 
ceived to do in Soph. #/. 1395 6 Maias re 
mais of’ aye SdAov oKxoTw Kpias mpds adTo 
Téppa kovker’ dupever (cf. Rhes. 216). And 
in what follows we may see an allusion to 
Apollo, év 5& péow xarédapme odxer pacbwv 
xvkdos ’Aé€Atovwo. Then come two more illus- 
trations of an dypa, which may or may not 
allude to the aypa of Orestes. 

449 &Oa rarip immoras tpedhev EXAad pas, 
though elsewhere it is Chiron and not 
Peleus that brings up Achilles. It is the 
established epithet of Peleus, Hom. II 33, 
WV 89 imryAdra H 125, 1 438, A 772, & 331, 
so there is hardly room to doubt that 
Bacchylides in xii. 97 wrote & <rov immev- 
tav> éru<xrev IIndkea> 


581] ovppaxos ye wor povos, 
qv 8) ordowpai y dv perépxopat 
Bodov 


So Keene already for jw 8 dordowpai y’ : 
«“—that is if...’ which is the proper 
meaning of «i ye or qv ye, as 262 «i 39 rol? 
née y', Hel. 1175 Oavetrar 8 av ye 8) AndOy 
povov. They used the simple verb omdca 
or ordcacba in this sense. 

622 ‘I saw Aegisthus as I was coming 
here’ ‘Good ; whereabouts?’ dypév 7éAas 
Ttavd immodopBiwy ém. ‘What doing?’ 
‘Preparing a feast to the Nymphs, I 
thought ; but all I know is, he was prepar- 
ing to sacrifice oxen,’ Bovodayeiv. immoddp- 
Bu the Dictionaries take to mean here 
‘the horse-pasture, and so Paley thinks— 
‘the genitive seems to mean on the horse- 
pasture’; but he suggests that the original 
reading was irmrogopBios, which Wecklein 
places in his margin. We might consider 
the genitive to be used on the analogy of 
éx’ dypovd and én’ aypav, and compare Soph. 
Aj. 143 Jebb tiv immopava Aepov’ ériBavr’ 
édéoat Aavady Bota xai Aefav: but it was a 
different notion that struck me in reading 
the passage,—that irrogopBiwy ém simply 


1 T suggest that the passage originally ran as 

follows : 

EvAAdBa B evdixws 

mais 6 Malas, érel ropwraros 

mToAAG 8’ (or 7’) dupave? GéAwr: 

&oxoroy 3° Eros A€ywv 

vin’ avr’ duudtwv oxdtov pepe 

Kal’ juépay 7’ ovdev eupavearepos 
* since he is most ‘‘ piercing,” penetrating, perspicuous 
(properly the epithet of an épunveds), and will, if he 
chooses, bring many things to light ; whereas if he 
utters a dark word, there is no one so impenetrable 
and obscure.’ 
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means é¢’ izzwy, Aegisthus is abroad with 
an equipage of horse, a troop of his own 
body-guard, 628. Compare the use of Bov- 
popfia in J.A. 293 and Ale. 1033, of ov(o)- 
dopBiov, ov(o)Bdcrvov, BovBdcrov Schneider 
Callim. ii. p. 173. 


640 *Apye rapeota 8’ év rove 
Gowny Exc: 


mooe. may be supported by 1138 where 
Clytemnestra says de yap kai rooe Sodva 
xdpw: in that case Musgrave’s ad is the 
likeliest for év (av, ev, év are frequently 
confused). I had thought of év zoci(v). 


708 The herald cried, 
oreixeTe paxapiwv dyouevor TUPavVwr 
pacpara deipata, xdpo 8’ ’Atpedav 
€y€patpov oiKous 
=721 Sdupara: vedpevos 8 eis dydpous aire 
Tav Kepoeoav Exe xpvoedpaddov 
kata dOpa roipvav 


dacpara, deiuara cannot be correct. It was 
easy for a copyist to write it like 457 
rode onpata, Seipata Ppvyia tet’xGar, Hee. 
70 deipacr, dacpaor, P.V. 717 dvoGéara 
dvcouwra mHpata, Avpara, Seiuata as the 
Chorus exclaim when they behold the trans- 
formed Io, a répas which later caused the 
inhabitants of Egypt to quake with sickly 
terror (Aesch. Supp. 574). That was 
usually the emotion excited by a répas, but 
it would be no encouragement to the popu- 
lation to be assured that the sight was as 
terrifying as they might expect. What the 
herald said was ‘ You need not be afraid to 
come, because this répas is neither dvcGéarov 
nor dofepdv : it is only a little golden lamb.’ 
It is an adjective therefore, either gdacpar’ 
ddeivara as Musgrave thought, or, as metre 
suggested to me, dagpar’ adewa. So far as 
rhythm itself goes, dacpar’ ddeiuara would 
be good, only one would expect to have the 
same in the antistrophe: and ddeipara: 
apoBa is a frail support, since other lexi- 


cons, Suidas, Bekk. An. 341. 1 have déci- 


pavta : adofa. 
813 sqq. See Jacobs Anth. Pal. IX. p. 
191. 


980 ov rav wBoiunv eb BeBovdrciobar rade 
Hermann for ovd’ dv, ‘I will never be per- 
suaded that,’ ‘I cannot believe that.’ vd’ 
av could only mean ‘I should not even be 
persuaded,’ as Hum. 228 ot8 dv Sexoiuqv 
dor éxew Tyas oéfev means ‘I wouldn't 
have them at a gift!’ 


997 Kawpos <Kadet>, @ Baciitea?  Philoct. 
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446, in the herald’s formula quoted by 
Lucian ii. 395, Hee. 1020 dxui Kade... 
Possibly it may be this which is written 
above by the corrector’s hand in L, described 
as looking like xvowov by Wecklein. 


hog KA. oto. tadawa tdv éuav Bovdev- 
parwv 

ws padXov 7) xpyv HAao’ «is dpyiv 
TOCEL. 

So Gomperz for réow. The use of lan- 
guage is enough to commend the alteration, 
and it is evident from Electra’s comment 
that Clytemnestra is thinking here of 
Agamemnon. 


1145 TorHnve eyw 
ddow xdpw cot, od d€ <y’> enol dSixyny 
TaTpos 


(Barnes) is the natural correction, and so 
in 1220, 


OP. éyo per. 
édpav 
1220 HA. éyo b€ <y'> sémexéAXevod cor 
(so L corrected) 


. . pacydve Kartnp- 


as in the very similar passage, Or. 1236 


OP. exrewa pytép ITLY. qyapny 8 eyo 
Eigous 


HA, éyw d€ <y’> éreBovAcvoa KdmréAvo’ dxvou 


where y’ was inserted by Porson. Often as 
ye is omitted in MSS., there is no case 
where it is omitted oftener than in the 
combination d¢ ye, which means ‘ yes and’ 
or ‘yes but,’ and habitually in éya dé ye and 
av d€ ye expresses rivalry or retort: for 
instance Aesch. Supp. 1067, 0.C. 840, 
Bacch. 479, Ar. Eq. 356, 363, 365, 1154, 
1156, 1171, 1178, 1204, in several of which 
places it is not only omitted but the omis- 
sion ruins metre. In prose the particles 
are always joined together ; in verse the ye 
may follow anywhere that metre will ac- 
commodate it, eg. Aesch. Z'heb. 1017, Ar. 
Ach. 623, Hq. 1226; Porson on Or. 1234 
‘Ubi persona secunda prioris sententiam 
auget aut corrigit, post dé, modo interposito 
modo non interposito alio verbo, sequitur 
particula ye’: Cobet V.Z. p. 435 ‘ Notissi- 
mum est d¢€ ye usurpari solere quum duae 
res ita inter se componuntur ut altera plus 
habeat ponderis, quapropter in iurgiis fre- 
quentissimum est, ubi dé ye responsantis 
est et maledicto maledictum, convicio con- 
vicium gravius reponentis, cuius rei sexcenta 
passim exempla occurrunt.’ I do not think 
the MSS. can be right in omitting it at 
Soph. Phil. 1245 
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NE. cudos repuxws ovdev eLavdas copor. 
OA. oi 8 ovre hwveis y’ ove Spaceies coda. 


Orestes (with Wecklein 1900) 


178 oropatos dvaxéAadov dmo<mpo> Aé€xeos 
jo— 
vxov Urvou xdpav tapefas pia 


dochmiacs ; therefore read dmompo exactly 
as in 142. So Musgrave. 


450 yépovre modi, 522 yepovr’ dpOadpov : on 
the use of yépwy with impersonal objects see 
Valckenaer Phoen. 103. In 0.7. 971 


ta S'otv yépovta cvAAaBov Oeoricpara 
xetrat wap’ Ady IldAvBos ag’ ovdevds 


yépovra seems to me, as to Mekler and Prof. 
Tyrrell, a true correction by F. W. Schmidt 
of zapévra: cf. 907, 290. It is a confusion 
that occurs elsewhere, to which I can add 
one evident example: in Ael. Hpist. 11 read 
éyo S& airdv Sdédouxa Kairep yépovra dvra (the 
father) for zapévra.—In 0.C. 1702 yépwv is 
itself corrupt, where I would read 


> L4 > , > ‘ > 8 x 
® Tatep, © diAos W TOV Gel KATA 
yas oKdrov eipévos, 
ERNE 4 a > , > , 
ovde wep ds adiAnTos ELot ToTE 
‘ ay ‘ , 
Kal TQ0E Ly KUPYCYS. 


‘even so’. Linwood had conjectured ovde 
yap as. ovd€ wep is used by Aesch. Supp. 
404, Cho. 502, and Eur. Phoen. 1626, pydé 
mep yépovras ovtas Ach. 222, where Blaydes 
illustrates that common assonance — The 
first step would be ovd€ wep dv adidnros. 


785 7d & ov for 7é8’, as Paley suggests. 
Soph. 0.7. 669 6 8 oby irw. 


816 Metre suggests 
Kaxodpov avdpav 
mapavoia’ Oavarou apdi poBw 
Tuvdapis iaxnoe 


though one would expect rather the nomina- 
tive kaxdd@pwv as an exclamation; 0 quanta 
est dementia hominum! But the yap after 
Gavdérov should certainly be removed. 

896 ’Apyeios otk ’Apyetos GAA’ yKacpévos 
for ivayxacpevos (which could only mean 
‘compelled’) I published in the Journal of 
Philology xxvi. p. 233, unaware that yxac- 
pevos had been proposed before. But I find 
from Wecklein éfyxacpeévos conjectured by 
van Herwerden and jv, yxacpévos by Prof. 
Goodwin. zxacpévos, as my note illustrated, 
is a most appropriate word, and it was this 
which had appealed to my predecessors. 
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Now the road by which I arrived at it was 
different,—from requiring ov« ’Apyetos to be 
followed by dAAa, the use of language in 
such cases, which are commonest in Euri- 
pides ; this led naturally to yxacpévos which 
the sense alone had commended already to 
two critics.—Sophocles has a characteristic 
variation in 0.7. 1255 éyxos éfairav ropeiv 
yuvaixa 7’ ob yuvaika pytpwav 8 drov Kixot 
SirAjnv apovpar . 


PHOENISSAE 
168 éwors Spor preyeOwv Bodais [ddéov] 


176 of Amphiaraus, his cwdpooivy shown 
in his driving : 


Re ; 

ws atpepaia KévTpa Kat owppova 
, iain oe 

modo petahepwv iOvver 


Eustath. 557. 35 (quoted by Kirchhoff) has 

‘yorw éréBaddev ipdob yy ” . 70 8& tpayiKov 
arepippactixov év TO ‘Kévtpa petadpevov’. 
Combining these mutilated readings we can 
get near the original at any rate : 


c > my A ‘ , > 

OS aTpELaia KEVTPA Kal TWPpov’ és 
, / , > , 

peradpevovy hepwv twdAors iOvver 


489 pyr’ er. zpordépew ladders to the 
walls. Like Paley I had suggested pir’ 
éeracgpepev, but pyre wperbionr gives the 
proper word; e.g. Pollux iv. 90, “sch. Ar. 
Lys. 309. 


817 ov yap 0 py Kaddv ovzor’ edu Kadov 
ovd of wy vowyLor <vopynov mote > 
parpt Adxevpa 


1525 tiv’ éri mpdrov ard xaitas 
orapaypotow arapxas Badw ; 
1527 parpos éuas év didvpoirr yaAaxrtos rapa 
parrots, 
7) Tpos ddeAdav 


> , ’ > ¢ a 
ovAopev’ aikiopata vEeKpar ; 


Metre here requires év duwvpor vo VL UF 
paorois. One thing is clear, that rapa con- 
ceals dpa: then ydAaxros I suppose is a 
corruption of some compound adjective 
ending in -yaAdxrots: and since Iocasta was 
not veordxos (Bacch. 691), the inference is 


patpos éuas ev dudvpourw dyadaxtos dpa pac- 
Tots 


‘—shall it be upon. . .?’ 


Ion (with Wecklein 1898) 


ai ; . , 
1065 «i & dredis Oavatos orovdal re Searoiv- 
és . ; 
as 0 TE Katpos amreiot TOApas 


1067 & viv éAmis déper’, 7 Onxrov Eidos 7 
Aapav eEaper Bpdxov audi deipyv. 


1067 so L and P: L having a correction é 
re viv deper’ éAvris which makes metre: the 
corresponding line is quite correct and sound 
ig tt igs ine da gunn inn . Se Th, 2 Oe 
murderous plot fails and disappoints her 
hopes, she will commit suicide. I cannot 
see my way to restoring 1067 absolutely, 
but I think there is a clue—déperar is not 
the word. ¢épecOa and éxdéperGar mean to 
be carried away by passion, rage or madness, 
Ovupo, dpyn, pavia,—never éAidc that I re- 
member. With éAmidi the usual word is 
tpéhecba. and its synonyms: tpéperbar /r, 
826 dv’ €Axidos tpédov, Zenob. ii. 43 exit trav 
eAridu pev det tpehopéevwr: Bédcrxerbar Phoen. 
397, Bacch. 607, Soph. fr. 862, Antig. 1246, 
Hesych. zapBaris tixn: Aris tavtotpddos. 
ovreiobar (with a sneer) Agam. 1668, Eubul. 
10: ¢€pBerGar Hippocr. “yist. p. 1283. 4 
Gad’ ayabaiow exactos tovtwv éAriot hépBerar, 
which is the word I think should be restored 
here. The objection to reading éAriox pépBer’ 
is the elision; it is a common error of MSS., 
but I believe Prof. Jebb is right in deciding 
that ‘there is'no other example of it in 
Tragedy’ besides Trach. 216 detpop’ ovd 
dmdécona. Otherwise dv vw might be 
offered. In case others may find something 
likely, it is worth suggesting that viv may 
be for vw, or may be a mere insertion, for 
when metre fails, they are very ready to 
add viv. a re hepBerar éAmis ‘and the hope 
she feeds upon’ would certainly serve well 
enough. 


RuEsvs. 


200 ra d¢ zap’ dvipaow rédea daiverar for 
TéAea wou paiverat 1 


543 Bedyet o Opparos edpav 
Urvos* ddioros yep. éBa. 
Bredadpots rpds dois. 


Prof. Blass quotes this and Pind. P. ix. 25 
imvov éri yAehdpots raip’ avadioxowa pémovra 
mpos a®@ to confirm his emendation of dgos 
ds OaAmet xéap for duos in the fragment ‘of 

Bacchylides p. 154. Besides A. P. vii. 726, 
Lucian i. 680 may be added in illustration, 
éwhév re bird Kwdwvos eLavacras aroceirapevos 
Tov trvov To HdurTov.—zmpos Gods, if sound, 
means that sleep is regarded as a gift from 
the hand of Morning; but the Pindaric 
passage suggests that pds 40 may be right. 


1 For instance, Ar. Ach. 291, Aesch. Pers. 332, 
and (as I think) Soph. 0. 7. 815. 
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549 GAN’ H xputrov Aoxov eioraicas 
dwWAwA€ ; Tay’ av cin HoBepov por. 


Here what seems clear is that «iy is an 
interpolation. The corresponding lines are 


530 Katkxas Haiwy orparos jyewper, 

Muooi & jpas 
raising the question whether goBepov por 
alsc is inserted. tdy’ dv may either be an 
answer by a second speaker ‘ Possibly,’ or it 
may belong to the sentence dAX’ 7} dwAodAe, 
‘Can he have perished, perhaps?’ for rd,’ 
dv could be jotted in after the verb without 
affecting the construction, eg. Soph. 0.C. 
965, 0.7. 523 Jebb. 


823 ef d& xpovw zapa Kaipov Epyov 7) Adyov 

mwvOn, KaTa pe yas 

Cavra mopevoov? ov TaparTodpat. 
=453 ei yap éy® 700’ jap cioidom’, avaé, 

oTw + ee 
To make the metre equal, Hermann reads 
rode y’, Paley 70d’ é7’ as Kirchhoff also 
recommends ; but any such addition is un- 
natural (Cycl. 434 ei yap rivd’ Boer ypepar, 
Soph. 0.7. 830 yx. oun radrnv quepav, Arr. 
Epict. iii. 17 pH yévorro exeivn % Hpépa), and 
rhythm determined me to seek the error in 
the antistrophic line, in zapa xaipov. Now 
kaipés is the explanatory word of prose ; it 
is used to explain dxuyv, but dpa! is the 
word it is found explaining oftenest—why 
should there not be an adjective zapwpos 
‘unseasonable,’ like dwpos, éfwpos, évwpos 
besides dxaipos, éxxatpos, €ykaipost Perhaps 
Hesychius may have it,—and he has, 
Tadpwpov: mapa Katpov (i.e. mapaxatpor). 
Since Hesychius (as Kirchhoff’s Adnotatio 
Critica will show) has many glosses from 
the Rhesus (vv. 8, 33, 134, 487, 504, 512, 
701, 736), I think it unlikely that the 
Rhesus was not the source of this as well, 
Elsewhere the word is cited only from Theo- 
phrastus (C.P. v. 1 rdépwpov BAaorynow). 


Hippotytvs (with Wecklein 1900). 


104 ecidammovoins voitv exywv olov ae Set 


Wakefield for écov: cf. Bacch. 941. 


~ 550 Spopdda Naid’ dws te Baxyxav 
=559 roxdda Atoyévoro Baxxov 


ejecting ray in 559: so Barthold. Mus- 
grave’s ’Aida in 550 cannot stand, for dpo- 
pada must be followed by a consonant ; the 

1 I take this occasion of restoring to Mr Housman 


the credit for the view that in Ag. 1658 xaipdy is an 
explanation of dpav. 
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tribrach is a link between two metrical 
phrases: see my note on Andr. 137. Spo- 
pades is among the epithets of the Nymphs 
in Orph. h. li. 6, and the Naiads are asso- 
ciated with the Bacchanals as companions of 
the Satyrs in liv. 6 to Silenus, Naiow xai 
Baxyats wyovpeve Kiccodpdpoow: cf. Pausan. 
iii. 25. 2, Cycl. 68-72, 426, and in this con- 
text Hel. 187 vypda tis ofa Nais dpeor 
guydda, ... . trd dé wérpwa yiala.... 
Tlavés? dvaBoa yapovs. 


‘ ¢ 
552 civ aivate civ Karvw 
pica as 
goviors PLL LK 
=561 Aoxevoapévay ToTpw 
ee PS 
poviw Katevvacev 


This is the right metre ; nor is there any 
objection to xarevvacey except that the MS. 
reading dovios @ tuevaiors will not corres- 
pond toit. Sappho used the form ipyvios, 
and it was used also by a late writer in an 
elegiac epitaph, Kaibel Zp. 418; to be 
metrical here we should have to suppose 
another form dyjvaios: but that is not to 
be thought of, for the next line but one in 
the same strophe is © tAdpov tpevaiwr. 
What will give the sense required and 
plainly could very easily have been mistaken 
is ovis @ dpevvaiors. Opp. Hal. i. 
509 has dpevvatas ddAdxor: might not 
opevvara have been used for ovyKxoysnpara 4 
For the substantive évevvaia see Ebeling 
Lex. Hom. 


1120 06u Kvvav 

> , . , , “~ > / 

dkuTddwv éréBa pera Onpas évaipwv 

ava xAoav 

vupdidia 8 <drddwd’> drddode 
piye og 

may be considered. 

easy to write 


1129 


So in Trach. 972 it is 


olpot ey® cov, 
972 wdrep, oimor eyo vou <pedeou>, 
pcos 


removing either éyw or god. 
HeERAcLEIDAE (with Wecklein 1899). 


766 Zevs por ovppaxos, od poBortpat 
Zevs pot xapw evdixws 
éxeu’ ovrore Ovatav 
Hnooovs olpavioe “mr énov davovvtat 


2 Hence the verb mavevew (see Thesaur.). In Dion. 
Hal. V. 356 (Nauck Zrag. Fr. 510) 4 8 MeAavinnn 
emaidev0n piv brd Tov Mooedavos yéyove 5€ TabTy 
moidta should surely be émavev@n. It may seem 
too strong a word to use of Poseidon, but émaidev@n 
is undoubtedly too mild, and compare the story of 
Zeus and Antiope. 
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(L.A. 592 Oeot y ot xpeiooors, fr. 301. 4 
jocovs yeyares) gives at any rate 
the right metre and rhythm and good 
sense: ‘the powers of Heaven will never 
be found inferior to mortal men i my 
time!’. The MSS. have joaovs cir’ enod 
davoivra, and én’ éuod I think must be the 
truth. 


892 uot xopos pev Adds ei ALyera AwTod 
apis évi dai, 
894 «in & evdxapis ’Adpodira 
Metre tells that in the antistrophe we 
should read 


901 exes dd0v tw’ & dds Sixatovr od xpy 
mote TOLD adeoGa, 


with Herwerden instead of ddeAéobar: and 
évi Sai should scan _.__ It seems there- 
fore as if it might be something like «iv 
adew or eiuaLew: cf. Bacch. 125-8, 155 eiva 
Tov eviov dyadAopevat Geov. . . AwTds Grav... 
Cycl. 491. Nonn. D. xv. 131 edwov deioese 
Avoviow, xx. 248 éutjs mapa daira tparélys 
etiov deiowot. Philostr. Jmag. p. 785 do- 
oKIpTav evLov. 


969 xpi révde pr Lv pnd &r’ cicopav dos 
seems to me, as to Erfurdt, the best cor- 
rection of jd’ dpav ddos ér.: Suppose cic to 
be omitted, and an attempt then at making 
metre. Ant. 880 I suspect should be dypa 
Oéus eivopav radaiva instead of dpav. 


Heractes (with Wecklein 1899). 


685 It would be good metre (and good 
Greek) to read 


685 maravas peiv AnArades 
Movoay audirodo Tov 
Aarods evrraida yovov 

ey, / ’ 
eiXooovet KadXixopou" 
689 maavas 8 emi cois peAcOpos 


= 671 pH Tavoaipav Tas xaperas 
Movoats ovyxataptyvvs, 
adioray ovivyiav. 
wn Conv per’ dpovoias 
78 > > i ¥ 
aici 3 év oreavorow «inv. 


accepting wi tavoaivav from Dio Chrysos- 
tom’s quotation (instead of od ravcoua), and 
writing ra:avasfor raave in 685. In 689 both 
L and G have zaéva, but L is corrected to 
maavas. But in either case AyAdés must 
be followed by a consonant, which is 
afforded by Fritzsche’s admirable Movaodv 
where the MSS. have ipvoio’ 


777 ov 7 ’Aowm{aldes <&> xopar Fix. 
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Their tendency is to write the form -taé- 
as Nuudav “EAtcwvi{ajdov in 0.7. 1109. In 
783 below both L and G had ‘EXixwviddwv at 
first. 


781 xaddinkov ayav’s & 
Ilv6iov devdpare rérpa 
Movodv @ “EdAtkwvidwv dwpara 
784 KAlnler’ edyabe? Kedddw 
€uav modw end Te TELxn 
786 Sraprav wva yévos €padv OG yn, 
xarxaoridwy AOxos, Os yav 
téxvev Téxvols meTapelBer 


OnBars iepov pas. 


=798 ray ‘Hpaxdéos ddxdv 
yas os e&€Ba Paddpwv 
TlXovtwvos dSdua Aurov 
Kpeloowv por TUpavvos Epus 
} Svoryéve’ dvaxrwv 

803 aviv €vgopGvrte paiver 

Evpnddpwv és dywvev 
dpurAayv «i 7d Sixatov 
Geois ér’ dpéoxer. 


vepTepov 


All the corrections in this passage I had 
made from Kirchhoff’s text; but they 
belong as follows: 784 «Ayer for ger’ 
Hartung; deépuara should at least be fol- 
lowed by a consonant, and preferably the 
last syllable should be lengthened, as it is 
before xX! in lyric. For xAyjfere cf. Ar. Av. 
921, 950, 1747, and ‘8 KAylere parépa 
Taiav’ in Pausan. x. 12. 10.—799 yds ds for 
ds yas Musgrave; this I have remarked 
on in another paper.—The corrections in 
786=803 are required by metre, édav67 
Pflugk for épave (unless Euripides meant 
that the xaAxacmidwv Adxos éedavey brought 
to light, originated, the Szapray yévos), and 
écopavt. for écopav Wecklein ‘olim’—I 
wish it were ‘etiam nunc,’ for it not only 
restores the metre but enables you to 
translate the sentence ‘which now makes it 
manifest, to any that regards the issue of the 
armed contest, whether justice ts still pleasing 
in the sight of Heaven.’ 

No one, I think, will be able to read this 
fine chorus without feeling that Euripides 
must have had in mind the lyrics of the 
Agamemnon, particularly 381 sqq., beginning 
ok ha tis Oeots Bporay agwotoGar péAew doors 
abixrwv xapis mato’: 6 8 otk ecioeBys 
mépavra 8 ... I would ask any one to read 
it through from 749, ris Oeois Ovyros dv 
dvopuia xpatvwv adpova Adyov ovtpaviwy paxd- 
pwv KxatéBad’ ws dp’ ob abevovew Geoi ;— 
yépovres, ovxer’ Ear. SvoceBis avnp, to the 

1 Jn O.C. 1241 therefore you could read Bépeios ds 


Tis GTA KUMATORAHE Xeimepia KAoveira: for xeimepla as 
ovpdvia (Erfurdt) for odpavia in 1466. 














a. gq ae anon @& a6 oe Lk 





oi; = a2 4 OQ 








triumphant close translated above, & viv 
écopavre paiver xré., and then judge whether 
the solution of that difficult Aeschylean 
passage is not this : 


> » 
ovK eda Tis 
Geots Bpotav détotcbar pede 
doos abixtwv xdpis 
ag) € ? > > , 
mato 68 ovk eioeBys: 
, > > , , 
répavtar 8 éxtivove 
GTOAMATwV a Pp 2) 
; ieee aint nes 
mveovTwy peiCov 7) OLKaLWS 


‘It hath been said that the Gods deign not to 
take note of such on earth as trample on sweet 
sanctities ; but irreligious was the man that 
said it! Manifested here as penalty for 
wickedness hath been havoc, done on arrogant 
spirits overteemed with wealth...’ The des- 
truction of Troy is manifestly the punish- 
ment of God; it is a plain proof therefore 
that the Gods do care. Here the MSS. have 
éxyovove (or éyydvove as usual) and dpy, and 
éxrivovea was Hartung’s most valuable con- 
tribution. Weil, with the clear perception 
characteristic of him, which has so often 
moved my admiration, pointed out in his 
note of 1861 that both éxydvovs and "Apy 
mveovtwy Were untenable : ‘ There is no place 
here either for the descendants of the wicked, 
or for their war-fever. Neither applies to 
Paris, who had no desire for war at all, and 
who has paid the penalty for his sin in his 
own person. If you enter into the poet’s 
mind, you will see that the subject dealt 
with here throughout the strophe is the 
wickedness and license of men puffed up with 
riches ; which are unable, however, to pro- 
tect them from their righteous punishment ’. 
He is equally right in insisting upon the 
rhythmical division of the verses, which is 
violated by Hartung’s éxrivovo|a rodpn... 
No accusative is now required with éxrivovca, 
because the dpy is itself the penalty. dpy 
was used by Aeschylus in Supp. 86 ; perhaps 
in Cho. 161, or even in Ag. 1234. 


So = , ‘ b] ‘ > , , 
1138 % capxa rHv eunv éurpyoas rept 
dvoxAeav 4) péever p’ aradcopat Biov; 


The correction of v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, 
which Wecklein quotes in brackets as un- 
tenable, seems to me now not only a beauti- 
ful reading but most probably the truth: # 
Gdpka Thy Veaviv eumpyoas tpi. According 
to one tradition Heracles was translated 
before he was thirty years of age; and in 
v. 1082 Euripides makes him speak of his 
veaviav Odpaxa kat Bpaxiova. The form of 
the accusative he has in Cycl. 177 tiv vedvev 
ciXere. 
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1214 dots evyevns Bpotar, 
, ‘ a a ? 
hepa ta Tov Hedy ye ropa ovd 
dvaiverat. 


Ta tov Gedy arodpata could only mean, I 
think, ‘ the falls which the Gods themselves 
experience’, not those which they cause. It 
would be correct to write dépe. ta y’ éx Gedy 
aropar as Phoen. 1764 ras yap ex Oedv 
dvaykas! Ovynrov dvra det pPépev, Hom. 2 617 
Oedv éx Kydea wéooe, Pind. P. x. 20 py 
POovepais ex Oedv petatpomias émixipoaev 
Moschus iv. 68 tovjod’ exvpyoapev éx Oeod 
ations. The ye would be quite natural, for 
the implied antithesis was most familiar, 
avOpwroiot Tas pev ex Oedv tixas Sobeioas Ear’ 
dvaykatov épev, door 8 Exovoiouww eyxewTat 
BraBas... But it is also possible that 
Vitelli’s theory is right, ra Oeia wropara 
glossed by ra trav Pedy: so in El, 194 


ovTot @Tovaxats 
GAN’ ebxata(c) Geods weBiLovo’ 


altered in L to rovs GOeovs Ys Weil has con- 
jectured dAX’ edxais 7a Oeia veBiLovo’ 

The club of Heracles is often mentioned 
in this play, but it is worth observing that 
it is never called oxvradov or pozadov, nor 
does Euripides ever use those words. The 
terms he describes it by are 932 dzAov xepds, 
569 7@ Kaddwikw 7Hd d7Aw, 982 prdpoxrirov 
pipnp’ tmép xapa Badov EvAov KxabijKe maidds 
els EavOdv kdpa, 468 «is dekiav 5 ony adeEn- 
typiov €vAov kabier Aardadov: and in fr. 688. 
4 Heracles is S’Aw Spacrypios. The Dorian 
lyric of Pindar calls it oxvradov O. ix. 30, 
the Dorian idyll of Theocritus fdzadov xiii. 
56, oxvradov xvii. 31, Apoll. Rhod. i. 1196 
xaAKoBapet porddw and Sophocles pdradov in 
Trach. 512; but poetry seldom uses those 
plain words, feeling I suppose that they do 
not sound heroic and that a vaguer allusion 
is more dignified: and so the Latin poets 
call it robur, Verg. A. viii. 220, Stat. Silv. 
iii. 1. 35, Theb. iv. 163, Mart. ix. 44. The 
weapon is described by Theocr. xxv. 207 as 
we see it in the Farnese statue, Bdxrpov 
eitayes, adtopAoiov, ernpedpéos Korivoro Eupn- 
Tpov, TO pev avrds trd Cabew “EXtkdve ebpov oiv 
mukwhow dAocxepes Eoraca pifas. Hence in 
Anthol. xvi. 103 we have“Hpaxdes, wrod cou 
atopOcs peéyas; and 104 Bapimrous oLos 
& Onpoderns. It will appear now what is 
meant in Orph. h. xii 


1 In Bacchyl. xviii. 29 sinee Blass now gives the 
MS. as efr’ ody yéver’ é....it would seem to have been 
éx Gedy avdyxa as ex Oeay poipa in xvi. 24. Itis a 
pity Prof. Jebb’s aloa uoipéxpavros should not be con- 
firmed, 
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€\Ge paxap voiowy OedAKtypia TavTa Kopilwv 

> /, A 3 »” Ld > 4 

eEédavov bé Kaxas aras, kXaddov ev xepi 
mdaAdwv, 


a a> , A 4 > id 
mrnvois T’ ioBdAos Knpas xaderas aromeure. 


Gesner remarks on xAddov ‘quasi muscae 
abigendae essent’, and Miss Harrison, 
quoting this passage in her most interesting 
paper on ‘ Pandora’s Box’ in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies xx p. 104 says ‘ Here clearly 
the harsh Keres are bringing disease, and 
they are to be brushed aside like flies, 
winged pests as they are, by the branch that 
Herakles waves in his hand. What manner 
of pest a Ker was, is clearly seen in the design 
from a vase published in the Jahrbuch des 
Arch. Inst. x 1895, p. 37, Fig. 11, where 
Herakles uses a more formidable weapon, his 
club, against a noisome-looking winged Ker. 
The design is a lively commentary on the 
Orphic Hymn’. It does not in the least im- 
pair her argument, but it will be clear (as the 
authoress agrees) that here too the xAddos 
used by Heracles xypapivrys (Lycophr. 663) 
means his club. That, as I lately pointed 
out, is the meaning of the periphrasis cyéd.a 
airoxwra Bédy in Cho. 162 ‘self-hilted 
weapons for close combat’, Swords are 
xwryevta, that is AaBiv éxovra, provided with 
a hilt or handle in addition (Hom. 6 403, 
Quint. Smyrn. v. 116); the distinguishing 
epithet airoxwrov or airdéAaBov is enough to 
indicate the Heraclean club. 


Mepea (with Wecklein 1899). 


38 kal yap el KTEvEls OWS 
, 7” , i ‘ , 
gira y’ Epvoay dvotvyys 7’ eyo yuvy, 


Though the best MSS. give ¢iAo 7’ the 7 
no doubt is right. ye is the weakest par- 
ticle to emphasise the antithesis to «i kai 
(um) or kai «i (ui), @.g. et Kal jar) wavTeEs, Ol ye 
moAAot. . . The strongest way of express- 
ing it is by the combination dA’ otv . . 
ye, and you could use ye alone or dAAa alone 
or almost any combination or permutation 
of the two or three—only not ovv alone, 
which is enough to show that otv adds 
merely emphasis to particles it is combined 
with. As in Eur. Z/. 362 
kal yap €i mévyns épuv, 
ovtot 76 y’ HOos Suvryevés mapeSopat 
so I think we ought to read in Soph. 0.C. 
Kat yap «i yépwv eyo, 
TO THOSE xwpas y’ Ov yeynpaKe aGEvos 


where y is omitted (as it is habitually 


omitted) by the MSS.—It is an extraordin- 
ary consecution that occurs twice in 
Sophocles, 


0.7.302 widrdw piv ei kai py Br€res ppoveis 
&’ Gpws 
ola voow ovvertw 
Ant. 234 cot: xei 7d pydev efepd dpdow F 
Opws. 


For the proper particle in both cases was 
not d€ but ye as Sophocles himself has else- 
where, 0.7. 628 KP. ei 8 évvins pydev; 
OI. dpxréov y’ pws, 1326 Kxairep oxorewds, 
tiv ye anv avdyv opus, Ant. 519 dpws dy 
“Avdys, Creus., fr. 328. 2 cai yap ot paxpov 
Biov Ovytav éxovor Tov ye Kepdaiverw dpus 
dmpié éxovra. The passages Sir Richard 
Jebb quotes in illustration of 0.7. 302 are 
Hat. viii. 22 ef 8 iptv éore totro pH Suvarov 
moujoat, tpees Oe (then) Err Kai viv ex Tod 
pécou ypiv elerbe: Xen. Cyr. v. 5. 21 adr «i 
pyde tovro .. . Bovde dmoxpivacba, oi dé 
tovvredbev A€ye. But these for two reasons 
do not set my mind at rest. They are of a 
type very common in Herodotus, but with 
a pronoun, éyw dé, ov dé, 6 dé, and the mean- 
ing is ‘well then,’ ‘in that case, and so in 
Aesch. Ag. 1045 oi & dvri gwvys . . . and 
more emphatic in Zum. 888 ov 8 otv pévors 
av, as in Hdt. ix. 48 xat fv pev doxéy kai 
tovs GAXovs payerbar, of 8 Gv peréreta 
paxérbwv torepor ci 5é kai 7 Soxéor GAN’ jypéas 
povvovs aoxpav, tpeis 5 diapaxerwpeda. 
But these do not appear to me to resemble 
ei kai pi followed by ouws, where the mean- 
ing is ‘even if .. ., yet still, and I do not 
know any case with duws. Was it Sophocles 
who deliberately wrote this d¢ or a careless 
copyist influenced by the preceding pév! 
It would be an easy error anyhow, and has 
been made I suspect in 0.C. 1443 where I 
look for 
ANT. dvordAawa rap’ eye 
ei cov orepyOd. TLOAYN. ratra y é&v te 
daipove 
kai THde Hivat Oarépa: odor 8 odv éyw 


the equivalent of ratra “yey, as 1.7. 489 
tovto pev dos TH TVUxn, but the MSS. have 
tavta 6 as in Eum. 591 they have rovrov 8 
for tovrov y (Nauck). In Ant. 234 the 
error, if it is one, might readily be made by 
a scribe who had mistaken xei for kat (L 
had xe. without a breathing), an example of 
which will be a fitting close to this digres- 
sion: Eur. fr. 331 


, ‘ > »” 7» o ‘ 
iros yap Hv pol, KE pW Epws EXou OTE, 
ovk eis TO papov ovd€ p’ cis KUTpW TpEeTWV 





ee Ge &. Gy Ge be Oe oe. ce fee le es ke a 
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where the change restores an interesting 
sense, ‘for he was my friend ; and if ever 
(now appears the meaning of the zoré) love 
took hold of me, it never turned my steps to 
foolish conduct,’ kai p’ épws €Xou woré would 
not only be pointless but would require pyr’ 
els TO pOpov pyre... Heres too there may 
have been a ye omitted after papov. For 
the use of the optative in such a case see 
Liddell and Scott s.v. ei iii. 2, Philoct. 289, 
Lucian i. 217 kat ef wore miotca mapadoinv 
76 Tavupynder 7o Exrwpa, 6 S& yre ev aire 
éxeivy meiv, Plat. Com. 168. 3 émdre 8 
eimeiv d€ou | ‘ dAcyov,’ <6 8'> ‘ddjéov’ Edeyev 
as I would complete it: ‘when he had to 
say dA/yov, instead of that he would go and 
say dXiov’ is the effect of that colloquial use 
of 6 5¢, which is very common after déov. 


Fragm. 282, 16 on athletes ; battles not 
won in the playing-field : 


tis yap Tadaioas ed, Tis OKU TOUS avyp, 
i) Sioxov apas 7) yvabov raicas Kaas 
rode Tatpwa oTéepavov npxerev aBav ; 
TOTEpPA paxorvTat TOAELLoLTW ev XEpOLV 
20 dicxovs Exovtes, 7) be doridwv roel 
Geivovres exBadovor toAculovs Tatpas ; 


‘Will they fight against the enemy with a 
discus in their hands, or drive him from the 


country by smiting through his shield with 


their feet?’ That requires dpwons xepds 
Heracl. 682; it is little use for the purpose 
to be swift of foot. This is evidently the 
point, but it is only obtained by combining 
the readings of the two quotations; Ath. 
413 e gives 80 dozidwv xepi Oeivovres, Which 
here is merely tautological, Galen I. p. 24 
gives &: domidwv roc Oéovres, easy misap- 
prehensions both of them for an inattentive 
reader. The phrase is used by Eur. in 
Heracl. 683 od Oévoyn Kav éyw bv doridos ; 
and 737 8 domidos Oetvovta toAcpiwv tiva.— 
In v. 18 it seems as if AaBov should be 
AaBeiy ‘availed to win a glory for his 
country’: if it meant ‘won a crown for 
defending his country’ it should be orégavov 
faBev dpxécas. Possibly Oeivovres should be 
Oevovtes. 

Fragm. 304 may be approximately re- 
stored 


Lad 7) . , 4 A , 
Boaior pév vavoi mopov mvoal Kata BévOos 
° »” 
dXAwov addAAat 
@dXov iBivover, TUxas 5é Ovardv 
‘ ‘ 9 > aor ” ec ‘ 
TO pev pey’ cis ovdev <dywv> 6 Todts 
xpovos peOiornor<v> 7d dé peiov avfwv 


I feel sure of the last two lines, which are 
in fact the same in metre as the last two of 
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Jr. 303. In the first two it is clear from 
the comparison that what I have written 
gives the sense, and the expression is just 
like Pind. O. ii. 33, vii. 95, P. iii. 104, J. iii. 
23, all with a similar application, and J. A. 
1325. It is easy to see that ddwov dAdAa 
dAXov could hardly fail to be corrupted, and 
the MSS. give only xara BévOos ddtov 
iOvvovor or kata BévOos aArat iOvvovcr..—The 
metre is a variety of a rhythm favourite in 
Tragedy, in which I will only refer) to 
Aesch. Supp. 533-5, Soph. Trach. 94 sqq. 
because they are very similar to a corrupted 
example : 


Aj. 221 oiav édyAwoas avdpds aidovos ayyeAtav 
atAarov ovde evktav 
= 245 wpa tw’ dn To Kpata Kadvppace 
Kpuwdpevov 


moodotv Koay apea bat 
« 


Here 75y ro is unmetrical, but all you have 
to do to make it metrical is to write 75 ’oti 
as in Philoct. 964, El. 1259 of pi “ore xatpos, 
and write dvépos with Hermann or dvdpos 
dp...It does not seem likely that xpara 
should be a mistake for «apa (Turnebus), 
otherwise I should certainly have expected 


dpa tw’ non ote Kdpa Kadvppace Kpyyapevov 
olav édyAwoas < dp’ > dvdpds aiBovos ayyed- 
tav 


olav dpa as 367, 909, Trach. 997, 871, Ant. 
1178, fr. 519, O.7. 1395, 0.0. 1400. 

With regard to the phrase cis ovdév adywv 
it may be observed that they used 7d pndev 
commonly in the same sense ; but not pydéev 
simply except under the influence of con- 
struction. The only exception known to 
me is Soph. 7. 787. 8 which is three times 
quoted by Plutarck, twice as waA\w diappet 
kami pndev Epyerac: but in another place he 
has it xeis 70 ndév, and this (or xds) I think 
with Nauck is right. For 6 yap Oavov ro 
pyndev €or. Trag. fr. adesp. 95 you could 
substitute ovdév éo@ 6 xatOavov as Alc. 392, 
but not pdév éore: you would say, however, 
iv’ joav pydev ot dSewot A€yew Eur. fr. 439 
after the final iva, or jv 8 ebruyyre, pydev 
évres, Sosiphanes Trag. fr. 3. Thus Eur. fr. 
532 says of a man when he dies that ro 
pydev eis ovdev fpéra, but when in Trach, 
1107 the dying Heracles threatens ‘ though 
I am as nought, and on the way to nothing- 
ness,’ he says kav 7d pydev & kas (or xeis) 
pydiv Eprw. At least that is how I think 
the passage should be read: if the meaning 
were ‘though I am as nought and cannot 
move a step’ we should surely have xai 
pydev Eprw and not «av, for xav—xay, like 
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éav Te—éav Te, Kei—Kel, eire—eiTe Means 
‘ whether—or’ as kav Oédw kav pi Oedw IA. 
1273, Cycl. 330; wav ed Kav Karas d0fw 
Aeyew Tro. 907: in O.C. 874 déw Bia xei 
podvos cit TOvde Kal xpovw Bpadvs, you could 
not write xei xpdovw Bpadvs, nor here, I 
think, kav pydev Eprrw. 

Jr. 773. 49 éxi ydppaow (for xapyar’) as 
emt révOcow A.P. x. 47. 

Jr. 1048. 3 rduduy for raydavn will 
require [ suppose the usual correction 
Tappa. 

Jr. 1063 It is wiser not to keep a wife 
shut up, but to let her satisfy her curiosity 


HYPOPHOR.: 


The Rehdantz-Blass Rhetorical Index to 
Demosthenes has an excellent article on 
hypophora, but does not refer to the five 
extant instances of the use by Isaeus of 
what became in Demosthenes the stereo- 
typed form with vi Avia or pa Ata. The 
passages follow. 

Isaeus, iii. 24 tows yap hv vy Aia mapepyov 
kat hatdov, repi ob THv éxpaptupiav Tapa Tov 
IIuperisov daci roijcacbat otto, bore ovdéev 
Oavpacrov ddvywpyPjvar Av TO mpGypa. Kat 
TOS ; 

Is. iii. 73 GAAG vy Ata GAXAov twa romod- 
pevos TOV ovyyevav Swxev av Exe Tov KARpoV 
xal tiv Ovyarépa tyv éavrod; Kaiti abrov ede 
.. amex Ger Gat k.7-X. 

Is. iv. 20 dAAa vy Ala, éredy rovTwv ovdév 
éroince, THY ovatav TOU Nuxootparov duexeipicer ; 
GANG Kai Tatra pewapripyrar piv. 

Is. iv. 24 wa Av ddd’ obk Eorw 6 “Ayvov 
vd’ 6 ‘Ayvobeos tod Nuxootparov avyyevys, as 
ot dvridicot dacw, GAX’ Erepor. Exeita TO... 
Aaxovrt paptporor ; 

Is. vii. 33 ri BéAtiov av Expagev...; ei vi 
Aia zadiov éroijocato AaBwv mapa tov Tov 
ditwv dvtwv, Kal tovTw Thy ovciav edwxev ; 
aAAG TOUT’ Hv adyAov «.7.A. 

These five passages fall in three orations, 
of which one is held to be the latest extant 
work of the orator, another is one of his 
later works, while for the third no criterion 
of date has been found. 

The careful reader will observe that the 
interrogative punctuation of the early 
editions which has been retained in the 
second, third, and fifth passages, is wrong. 
Recognized as instances of hypophora, these 
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harmlessly abroad; for the female sex is 
ever as greedy for what is secret as the 
male : 


nw , 

<70 Gidv yap répuxev é ivov yevos > 
— , 

TOT dpoev dei Tov Kexpuppevov ALxvov. 


Such a line (or réduxe yap 7d OAAV 7’ Or Td 
OjAv yap wav é& ioov wépuKé ws) it seems 
clear to me has been omitted. 16 7’ dpoev 
then means ‘one just as much as the other, 
but unless it is preceded by 7d OjAv the re 
in to 7 dpoe bas no meaning, and the 
statement, if made about the male sex only, 
quite irrelevant in this connexion. 
W. Heap.ax. 


IN ISAEUS. 


‘were put into the ordinary interrogative 


class; but these are not questions. The 
interrogative interpretation is barred out 
by the use of the hortatory subjunctive in 
the similar passage, Dem. xx. 75: dAAa v7 
Ava rov raida tov XaBpiov mepridwpev adaipe- 
Oévra tiv aréAeav x«.7.A., if not by vy Aa 
itself, which is an expletive here indicating 
impatience, and very nearly equivalent 
{except in its associations) to the improper 
‘“‘D— it!” This impatience is shown very 
clearly in Dem. xxi. 148: rivos yap eivexa ; 
‘civ otpatnyav. ddd’ ovde Kal? atdrov 
otparwrys K.7.’. ‘ddAAQ Tov Adywr.’ ev ols 
Kown pev ovdev mumor elm’ ayabov x.t.. 
‘ yévous eivexa, v7 Mia.’ 

Quotation marks will make the true in- 
terpretation more distinct, and will show 
just what is to be considered as a quoted 
objection. 

Is. iii. 24 tows yap : hv vn Ata. mdpepyov 
Kat gavdov, wept ov THV Eexpaptupiav gdact 
momoacbat otro, ‘wore ovdey Oavpacrov 
dAtywpyOiva jv TO mpaypa. Kai Tos ; 

Is, ili. 73. ‘aAAa vy Ala GAXov twa oLr- 
odpevos Tav ovyyevav Edwxev av Exe Tov KAjj- 
pov kal tiv Ovyarépa tiv éavrov.’ Kat Ti 
avrov de x.7.A. 

Is. iv. 20. ‘dAAa vip Ata,’ ered} rovrwv 
ovdev éroinae, ‘tHv ovoiav tov Nuixoorparov 
duexe(puoev.’ GAAG Kal Tadra K.T.X. 

Is. iv. 24. ‘wa Ad’, ddd’ od« Eotw 6 “Ayvor 
ot’ 6 ‘Ayvdbeos tod Nuxoorpdrov ovyyevys;” 
ws of dvridixol acu, ‘dAX’ Erepor.” —Erea..- 
paptupovo ; 

Is. vii. 33. ri BéAriov av éxpager... ; 
vy Aia raidiov éroincato AaBwv apa Tov TAY 


‘et 
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dirov dvrwv, kal tovtw tiv ovoiay eduwxev.’ 
GAA TodT’ Hv adydAov x.7.X. 

To three of these passages, Dareste in his 
translation of 1898, has given the idio- 
matic interrogative form, neglecting the 
expletive. In iv. 20, he seems to have 
been misled as to the meaning of diexeipicer, 
and translates : ‘ Eh bien, par Zeus! Chari- 
adés n’a rien fait de tout cela et n’en a pas 
moins mis la main sur la fortune de Nico- 
strate.’ 

Demosthenes makes a more dramatic use 
of this figure than Isaeus, e.g. Dem. viii. 17. 
ri rooropuev av ext Xeppovyncov in ; ‘ kpwodpev 
AvoreiOn, vip Ata.’ kai ti Ta awpdypar’ éorat 
Bedrriw; ‘GAN’ evOevd’ av BonOyoaper aidroi.’ 
dv 8 7d rév rvevparov pi) Svvepefa ; ‘GAG 
pa AC ody Hee.’ And viii. 50. wdr’ & 
dvdpes ’AOnvator ra S€ovra mroreiv COeAnooper ; 
‘érav vn Ai’ dvayxatov 7.’ GAXa «.7.X. 

In Demosthenes, we may observe, too, 
this figure becomes so fixed that the vy Aia 
is used with a verb in the first person refer- 
ring to the speaker, as xviii. 117. vy Ad’ 
GAN ddikws jpga. clra wapwv Gre p’ eiojyov 
ot Aoywrrai, ob Karnydpes; Most editors put 
a mark of interrogation after jpéa, but this 
can hardly be separated from the passages 
which have just been considered. 

My attention has been called to the fact 
that Gebauer in the Appendix to his edition 
of Frohberger’s Lysias, expresses his dis- 
satisfaction with the interrogative form of 
Isaeus iii. 73 and of Demosthenes xxiv. 99 
and 126; but Gebauer does not mention 
the other instances in Isaeus, and the 
question-mark in Dem. xxiv. 126 was aban- 
doned by Dindorf half a century ago, 
while in Dem. xviii. 117, quoted in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, the tradition has a ques- 
tion-mark after 7jpga. At times, as in Dem. 
xxiii. 166, Bekker introduced the use of 
quotation-marks for hypophora, but these 
have not been used consistently by any 
editor of Demosthenes. Gebauer’s calling 
the sentence of Lysias on which he is com- 
menting, eine spottische Behauptung, would 
remove that passage clearly from Isaeus iv. 
20, where we have not a mocking allusion to 
the adversary’s statement, but a quotation 
of the adversary’s impatient explanation of 
the reason for the will in question. Ott, 
Beitrage zur Kenntniss des griechischen Eides, 
apparently would consider Is. iv. 20 an 
instance of hypophora, but sets Is. iii. 24 
among the erkldrende Sdtze, and iii. 73, iv. 
20, and vii. 33, in the category of Question 
(Frage), accepting the current. punctuation. 
The assumption of an interrogative force 
for vi) Aiais only slightly more unreasonable 
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than the ‘ironical force’ which has often 
been assigned to it. 

I have not noticed hypophora with vi Ava 
before Isaeus, except in Andocides iii. 15, 
GANG vip Ala €ws dv Aaxedapoviovs KatamoAe- 
pyowper...éxpt Tovtov det wodeueiv’ (where 
Blass seems to have been the first to restore 
the force of asseveration, by removing the 
mark of a question), and Xenophon, Mem. 
i. 2.9 ‘ddAXAa vn Ala,’ 6 Katyyopos Edn, ‘ d7rep- 
opav éroie Tav KaberTadTwVY VomwV TOs CUVOV- 
tas’ (cf. 2b, ii. 7. 3 and 6). 

One of the earliest instances of hypo- 
phora in prose, is in Herodotus vi. 124, 
where the historian rejects the report that 
at the battle of Marathon the Alemaeonids 
were in communication with the Persians: 
GANA yap tows Te eripeupdpmevos APnvaiwy Te 
dypw mpocdidocavy tH Tarpidi, which is 
properly to be printed as a statement of the 
enemies of the Alemaeonids. I have not 
noticed hypophora with vy Ava in Plato. 
The most striking example of the figure in 
that author is Republic 365 c-366 a: ‘dAAG 
yap’ dyoi tis, ‘ ad padiov det AavOdvew Kakdv 
Ovta.’ ovde yap GAAo odder edrerés, HHTomer, 
Tov peyddwv...°dAAa by Geods ovre AavOaverv 
ovte BidcacOar Suvarorv.’...£dAAG yap év "Aidov 
diknv ddicopev dv av évOade aduxyowpev, 7) adror 
}) maides raidwv.’ GAN’ dpheAjoovorw k.7.A. 

Aristotle uses hypophora with the simple 
iows, as Nicomachean Ethics 1114a 3, ‘dAX’ 
isws To.odvrds éeoTw wore py eryseAnOnvat,’ 
where again quotation marks are con- 
venient. 

When the usage of different authors is 
compared, the employment of hypophora 
with vy Aca seems a distinct link between 
Demosthenes and Isaeus, whose relations 
have been known to be intimate. 

T. D. Seymour. 


IsaEus AS AN ImiraTor OF Lystas. 

Attention does not seem to have been 
called in print to the fact that Isaeus v. 10, 
kat ovde Kata TO eAdyioTov pépos THs oiKeLoTn- 
tos éA€ov tap’ aitod Ervxov, GAX’ dépdavoi Kai 
épnmot Kai méevytes yevomevoe Kai Tov Kal’ 
ypepav emirndeiwy Foav évdecis, is formed 
exactly upon Lysias xii. 20, cat otd kara 7d 
€Adxirrov pépos THs ovaias éA€ov Tap’ adtav 
éervyxavopev, GAN’ obTws eis Huds dia Ta xpypara 
egnpaptavov K.T.A. 

This is curious, since the passage in 
Isaeus is hardly intelligible without cém- 
parison with the other, and interesting 
since it is the most distinct detail of the 
influence of Lysias upon his follower (yapax- 
thpa dé rov Avotov avy axpiBas éljrwcer). 


E. DS Ss 























PLATONICA.—IT. 


(Continued from p. 27.) 


SyMPosIUM. 


The serious difficulties of the Symposium 
require fuller treatment. A few small 
points are taken here. 


184 E dedpuevos cis maidevow Kai Tiv adAnv 
codgiav xracGa. 


Schanz toracOa. Perhaps dvivacba, a 
favourite word with Plato. 


185 B wav av ravi tpobupnbecn. 

Can the dative stand alone? Probably 
some word like imoupyciv, yapiferOar has 
dropped out. The Symposium seems to have 
suffered from such omissions. 


191 a rofoiv Exacrov To Huicv TO abrod 
Evvetvat 

This seems another instance. 192 B and 
205 E (cf. 191 D) show pretty clearly that 
something like r@ airod <jyioa> should 
be read. 1 airoi alone is hardly possible. 


195 B pera S€ véewy det Eiverri te Kal 
éorw. 

Sauppe’s éorw <véos> is not to me very 
satisfactory. I have thought of gvveori re 
Kal <#d€ws> eoriv. Cf. Rep. 372 B Hdews 
évvdvres GAAjAots and on the simple écriv 
Schanz Novae Comm. p. 103. But it might 
be anything. 


199 B I do not see how dvoporoynodpevos 
map avrov can be right. Perhaps pods 
adrov. 


The following explain themselves : 


184 A azo (for id) ravrys Tis arias. 

194 B dvaBavtos for évaBaivovtos. 

195 c ra 8€ mada tpaypatra <Ta> epi 
Geovs. 

200 A <td> 6rov, explaining todro. 

201 E ds ein <pév> 6 Epws peéyas Beds, in 
dé tév Gedv. 

212 £ iva...riv TOD Gopwrdrov Kai KadXic- 
tov <7owyTou> Kedadiy avadyjow. 

215 E wodv pov (for por) paddov } Tov 

, e 2 ~ ‘ 

KopuBavruovtwy » Kapdia myda. Cf. Lon, 
535 c, 

217 D év nrep ededacrvyjxe ? 
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PARMENIDES. 


128 c Perhaps ézuxpurropevov is due to 
duarparropevov following and should be 
erixpvrred Oat. 


131 p should, I think, be printed with 
more notes of interrogation. Besides that 
after ivov tw éorat, I would put others after 
efer, petCov éeora, and zpiv. On the other 
hand in 134 c the sentence beginning ovxotv 
eivep is not a question. 


133 pv Read éxeivov dotA0s <6 SodA0s > 
like deozorns 6 Seowdrns in the next line. 


134 E Read droorepnoa for droorepycete. 


135 B dcevxpewnoapevov. ought to be dcevxpt- 
vycapevov. Mr. Waddell seems half to sug- 
gest this in his edition. 


ib. © rod rowovTov pév ovv pot doxeis Kal 
padAov yaOjoGa. 

padAov is meaningless by itself. Perhaps 
padrov <érépwv>. 


ib. E obK clas ev Tois Spwpevors OvdE epi 
Taira THY wAaVnV érioKOTELV. 

I think riv zAdvyv <ovovpevov > or some- 
thing similar is needed. 


137 © éroumds cot...rodro needs a <-oth- 
oa.> added. 


140 E ri de, tpeoBurepov 7) vewrepor i) Tv 
aitiy yAckiav éxew 7d ev Soxel tw Suvarov 
elvat ; 

As mpeoBuirepov and vedrepov are predi- 
cates with eiva:, which is itself governed by 
dvvarov, it is clear that éyew should be éyov 
to correspond. So in 141 A ovx dp’ av ey 
vewtepov ovde mpecBitepov ovde tiv avTiy 
yAukiav éxov tO ev. There is nothing un- 
common in a participle with efva:, especially 
if the participle is coordinate with adjec- 
tives. 





141 B 7d rpeoBurepov dpa éavrod yryvopevov 
Kal vewTepov éavTovd dpa ylyverat, eirep meAAcL 
éxewv Gtov mperBirepov yiyverat. 

The last yiyverac should probably be 
yiyvntar, the common construction after 
éxeuv. 


143 A (6c di) Kai rHde Ext <oKdrea> ? 


? 
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156 D ‘dp’ ovv éxrt 7d arorov TovTO év 
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ror av ein Gre petaBdddre ;’ ‘7d roiov 3x ;’ 
‘7d eEaidvys 5” 

The first sentence seems devoid of mean- 
ing. Heindorf, followed by Stallbaum, 
thought Parmenides was going to put 1d 
ééaidvys at the end of his sentence, when he 
was interrupted by the question 7d zotov 57. 
I should be inclined to read peraBadrAeu <7d 
rowvoe> ; and to suppose that the loss was 
due to the great similarity between 70 
rowvoe and 7d zoiov 67. Just below should 
not 7 égaipvyns avtn pias be 7) <tov> égaid- 
vyns avtn pvors? 

163 c Read 6 (for @) av dopey with one 
Paris MS. (Bekker): and for zés ovx elvac 
read 7@s <pév> ox elvat. 


EuTHYPHRO, 

5 c oé pev ovde doxet dpav, enue dé ovTws 
éf€ws arexvas Kal padiws kareidev GoTe K.T.X. 

’Atexvas is absent from the Bodleian MS. 

and bracketed or omitted by recent editors. 

Prof. Burnet suggests that it may represent 
drevos. It is not clear whether he means 
that in that case Plato wrote drevés and 
that df€ws is a gloss on it. That seems un- 
likely. ’Arevas is probably not a word that 
would be used to qualify xafopav, when 
xafopav is used transitively. It expresses 
fixity and intensity of gaze (Bdérew cis, 
ear Bar), whereas xafopav is only to see, 
desery, etc. Matthew Arnold could write 
of Sophocles that ‘ he saw life steadily,’ but 
no one would say ‘he saw me steadily.’ 
éf€ws on the other hand, which is not the 
same thing, is often coupled with xa@opav 
in Plato and elsewhere. 

Is it possible that drexvas would really be 
in place before or after odd Soxe? dpav? Cf. 
Polit, 288 a cidos...ry Cyntovpevy...mpoojKov 
ovdev drexvas emorypy: Ar. NV. 425 ot8 av 
diadexOeinv arexvas. 

7c wept rivos be dy duevexOevres Kai eri tiva 
kpiow ov Suvdpevor adixéoOar éxOpoi ye av 
GAAnAots eter ; 

Schanz twa for riva. Perhaps it should 
be rivos. Cf. B® zepi tivwv diadopa ; 13 vq 
iarpois imnpetixi) eis Tivos Epyou brnpeciav tvy- 
xdver ovo. brnpetixy, ete. 

ibid. tows od mpoxetpov voi éotiv, add’ enod 
Myovros oKoret. 

Does not a Aé€yev or something like it 
seem needed in the first clause? 


11 B The old izobwpeba, though it seems 
to have no MS. authority, is surely more 
suitable to the context than zpoOweOa. 
It is however not mentioned by either 
Schanz or Burnet. 
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45 E airxvvopar pa) 80&y & arav TO Tpayj.a 70 
wept oe dvavdpia. Twi TH mperépa mempaxOat, kat 
7 €ia-000s THS dikys.. “> kal avros 6 ayov.. 9 kat 
TO Teevtatov 5i Touti, doTEp KaTayeAws THS 
mpagews, kaxia. Tw kat avavépia ™ HeETEpa 
Siarrehevyevar yas Soxeiv. 

In spite of the length of the sentence it 
is difficult to believe that Plato wrote what 
comes to pi) d0€n TouTi doKelv diarepevy€evat 
yeas. Aoxety being intolerable, I am in- 
clined to think that Plato wrote ddée. Each 
step in the change (ddge to doxei, doxet to 
doxeiv) is quite frequent. The future is 
slightly irregular but very much in Plato’s 
manner, 

APOLOGY. 


18 B ot bpiav Tous ToAAots...éreOov te Kat 
Pini apenas cov [HaA2ov] ovdev adn bes, os 
€or TLS Lwxparns coos dvinp 1a TE peréwpa 
dpovtioris Kai Ta bd yns mavra avelnTnKasS 
K.T.A, 

23 c A€yovew ws Swxpdryns tis eote prapw- 
taros kai duadGetper Tovs vous. 

If in 23 c éoré were only the copula, 
could tis stand first? should it not then be 
puapwrartos tis €ott? This reflection and the 
comparison of 18 B seem to show that it is 
‘there is a very objectionable 
person named Socrates.’ But then Plato 
can not have gone on kat diuadbetpea. The 
fact seems to be that the last letters of the 
adjective have absorbed a relative pronoun, 
and that we should read 3%. ris €or puapw- 
Taros, <0s> kal duadGeiper Tovs veous. 

For 7a peréwpa ppovrictys, which there is 
no sufficient reason to suspect, the best 
parallel is Ar, Poet. 4, 1448 b 34 damep 8é 
kat Ta o7ovdaia padtota montis “Opnpos 
(Vahlen ad loc.) Another good prose 
parallel is Xen. A. L. 13, 11 tepet pev ra 
mpos Tovs Oeovs eivat, oTpatnye Sé TA pds TOvs 
dvOpwrouvs. Perhaps we might add Plato 
Symp. 196 £ romris 6 "Epws dyabds racav 
roinaww, but there dya6ds may determine the 
construction. 

I do not think Mr. Adam makes out any 
case for retaining paddAov but putting it 
after ovdev. He fails to see that ovdev 
padXdov can only be used in its idiomatic 
way when there are two sentences or parts 
of a sentence, which it brings into a sort of 
antithesis. You can say ¢.g. xatyyopovvres 
ovdév paddov éxeHov because the participle 
and verb stand more or less apart, but in 
Katnyopouv ovdev .aAXov adnbés the elements 
of an antithesis are insufficient. It is 
curious that 36 D presents another im- 
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possible paddov, of which Adam’s defence 
is still more unsatisfactory. There however 
the probable source of the error is more 
obvious than it is here. 


19 © kai odx ds ariydfwv A€yw THY TOLA’THV 
emioTnpnv, el Tis TEepl THY ToLOvTwWY Todds 
éorw—py Tws eyo trd MedAjrov rocavras 
dias hevyoyue (Not Piyoyut)—aAAd yap emoi 
tovTwy ® avdpes ‘AOnvaio: ovdev péreortw. 

I have not found anywhere, though it 
has probably been given, what seems to me 
the right explanation of 7 wws «.t.A. Set- 
ting aside the view that px is here final, we 
take the words as expressing a wish. But 
what is the exact meaning of rocavras 
dixas? ‘So grave a charge’ (Jowett) it 
cannot mean, even if that made satisfactory 
sense under the circumstances, because dikn, 
not dica, is invariably used, at any rate in 
prose, for a single suit or action. It must 
then be ‘so many actions.’ This is some- 
times explained to mean (1) an action for 
contempt of éricrjpy as well as one on the 
charge on which Socrates is now actually 
arraigned. But ‘so many actions as that 
would amount to’ seems to me very feeble, 
when only two are meant: and there is also 
the objection to be stated in a moment. 
Then we have the view (2) indicated by 
Heindorf and developed by Schanz that 
rocavras refers to the number of separate 
branches of knowledge, in this case of 
natural science, which he might be arraigned 
for slighting jor insulting. Schanz adopts 
this explanation in his commentary (1893), 
but feels bound toalterMeAyrov to MeAyrwv, 
a number of Meletuses or persons like 
Meletus. But at least three objections 
present themselves to this theory. First 
Socrates does not distinguish the various 
branches, so as to lead up to the plural 
tocavtas: he says tyv towrnv émiornpny. 
The sciences were not at that time so 
differentiated. Then why in such a con- 
nection should Socrates put it all upon 
Meletus, when he takes pains to assert that, 
as it was, there were other accusers represent- 
ing in a way (23 £) separate professions or 
sets of people? (This, I suppose, is the sort 
of reason for which Schanz would read the 
plural MeAyrov). Finally what sort of 
verisimilitude or propriety is there in 
suggesting that he could ever be indicted by 
Meletus or anyone like him for contemning 
science? Need it be pointed out {that no 
action would lie for anything of the kind, 
and still further that the Meletuses would 
according to Socrates be the last people to 
bring such an action, if it did lie? The 
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prejudice against Socrates, on which he 
dwells, was that he knew too much and that 
he busied himself too much with these 
scientific speculations. That is the very 
source (he says) of the feeling against him, 
And yet he is supposed to think of Meletus 
as actually arraigning him for not treating 
such speculations with due respect. This 
last objection seems quite fatal to any 
interpretation of the passage that makes 
contumelious treatment of science a possible 
charge. 

What explanation then remains? I 
think simply this. ‘I don’t speak thus by 
way of casting any reflection upon such 
knowledge, if anyone really has it. I hope 
Meletus may never bring actions against me 
enough to make me do that.’ If accused of 
science, a man might in self-defence not 
only disclaim it, but court the goodwill of 
his judges by speaking of it with a cowardly 
affectation of contempt. 


22 a det 8H byiv rHv enh wAavyv émdeiga 
aomrep Tovous Twas TovodrToS, iva, jor Kal ave- 
AeyKtos 7) pavreia yevouro. 

I think those critics are right who from 
Stephanus downwards have wished to insert 
a py in the final clause, reading iva py po 
x.7.4. and whose proposal now gains support 
from the old Armenian version. Without 
this insertion the words mean ‘that the 
oracle might be made irrefutable.’ It is 
perhaps questionable whether you can pro- 
perly be said to make a thing irrefutable by 
unsuccessful attempts to refute it. Tévoiro 
is not quite the same thing as ¢aveiyn ovca. 
Moreover this hardly represents Socrates’ 
real state of mind, as he describes it. He 
was perplexed by the oracle and set to work, 
not to prove its truth—-that was not his 
direct object—but to test its truth and ascer- 
tain its exact meaning. He thought it must 
be true (21 B), but he wanted to make sure. 
His object was to verify (in the proper 
sense of that word) and to understand, not 
to demonstrate. He therefore began with 
an instance which was likely, if any, to 
upset the proposition that the god had laid 
down: 21 B 7AOov éxi twa tov SoxovvrTwv 
copav elvat, ds €vtaifa eimep mov éA€y~wv TO 
pavteiov kal amopavav TO xpnopno Ste owrosi 
€400 copwrepes eo, cv 8 eve Ehyoba. In 


other words his object was, not directly | 


eXeyxew TO pavreiov in the sense of refuting 
or exposing it, but to test it and thus 
possibly refute it. Though éd¢yyew means 
both test and refute, eirep zov shows clearly 
that refute is the meaning here. Having 
then started according to his own statement 
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with the idea of possibly refuting the oracle, 
not indeed expecting to do so but contem- 
plating it as a thing that might happen, 
how can he describe himself as labouring to 
make or prove the oracle irrefutable? It is 
true that presently he speaks of himself as 
Bonfav ro Ge@ (23 B) in exposing the pre- 
tence of knowledge. But this'is at a much 
later time, when he has long found out the 
meaning of the oracle and is perfectly satis- 
fied as to its truth. “EAéyyew refers to his 
first immediate perplexity, Bonfeiv to the 
settled conviction of his after-life. 

We are then to read iva py for va and 
understand that he set out on his labours 
in order that he might not leave the truth 
of the oracle untested, that he might not 
too readily take it for granted as true in its 
first and most obvious sense. His labours 
were rewarded by the discovery that it was 
true but not in this sense, and he had 
therefore good ground for rejoicing that he 
had not left it unexamined and untested. 

This view seems fully confirmed by a 
passage in the Philebus, which as far as I 
know has not been quoted in this connection 
and which is really my justification for this 
long note. In 41 B we read rotro 8 7d 
doypa, Ews Av Keytar wap’ jpiv, ddvvarov 
avéAeyxtov Syrov yiyverOa, and [ will add 
Badham’s words ; ‘the sense of the passage 
thus becomes plain: But until this judgment 
(of mine) is approved and established in us 
both, it is impossible for it to escape (or 
become exempt from) examination. I have 
endeavoured to give the force of the word 
y‘yverOa, which, as will be seen, signifies a 
great deal more than elvau.’ 


23 A dvoua dé Todro A€éyerOar codds elvar 
is condemned both by the bad grammar of 
the nominative codds and by the bad sense 
of making a name for wisdom the conse- 
quence of unpopularity. Schanz is therefore 
probably right in reading (1893) Aéyoua. 
The infinitive will be due to the mistake of 
a scribe who connected the clause with dore 
.-yeyovévat preceding. 

What follows contains perhaps the hard- 
est thing in the Apology: ro Sé xwdvveve, 
dvdpes, TH OvTe & eds codds elvat, Kai év TO 
XPnona tTovtTw Todro Aéyew, Ste H dvOpwrivyn 
gopia dALyou twos agia éotiv Kai oddevds* Kal 
gaiverar rovroy A€yew Tov Lwxpary, mpocKe- 
Xpjota dé TO evo dvopari, eve wapaderypa 
ToLovpevos, WoTED av <Ei> EtroL K.T.A. 

Tovrov is admittedly wrong, and either 
tovro or Todr’ ov is usually read for it. But 
neither is at all satisfactory. (1) roiro, if 
read, means that human knowledge is a 
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mere pretence. But it is quite untrue to 
say that the oracle appears to say this of 
Socrates, and, if daiverac means is found in 
reality, it is also untrue that the oracle 
really said this of Socrates. The oracle did 
not even mean it (A€yew in another sense) 
of Socrates: it meant it of all mankind, 
Socrates of course included. (2) rodr’ od is 
equally unsatisfactory. Totro is now ex- 
plained to mean and must mean _ the 
being wise or possessed of genuine know- 
ledge (76 coddv civac). But it is most un- 
likely that trodro in rovr’ od A€yew should be 
something quite different from the rodro in 
tovto A€yew just before: the codov elvar is 
not in reality quite obvious to supply ; and 
the very repetition of the phrase rotro 
Aéyew is inartistic. todro in this case can- 
not be the unreality of knowledge, because 
gaiverar ov A€yew, meaning turns out not to 
say, would imply that at first sight it 
seemed to say, which it did not. It would 
certainly seem that the sense required is 
‘the oracle does not really mean that 
Socrates has knowledge,’ and I do not see 
how to get this without rather larger 
change. Two possible lines of emendation 
occur to me, but I do not mention them 
with any confidence. One would be xat 
datverar Towwdvrov A€yew Tov &., tporKexpyrac OE 
x.t.A. ‘The god seems to call Socrates wise, 
but really he has just made use of my name.’ 
The corruption of zpookéxpytat to mpocke- 
xpjoGa would be like that of A€youa (?) to 
A€yerOar above, and due to the same cause, 
an infinitive preceding. Or we might read 
something like rowtrov od Aé€yew...tpooke- 
xpjoOar dé...c.e. ‘it appears that he does not 
really call Socrates wise, but has only 
made use,’ etc. Another possible form 
of sentence would be xiwdvvevet...codods etvae 
kal...tovTo A€yew Ore 7H avOpwrivyn codia dAtyou 
twos a&ia éotiv Kat ovdevds, KaV halvyTat 
(or ei kal daiverar) rowdtrov A€yew Tov 
Swxparn, mpoorxexpjoGa Sé x«.7.A. In this 
latter form zpooxexpjoba: would depend on 
xwovveve. It may be noticed that an ¢i has 
obviously fallen out two lines lower before 
eirol. 


26 D ’Avagay'pov ote katnyopetv K.t.X. 

I cannot see any sufficient reason for 
doubting, with Schanz and others, the 
correctness of “Avagaydpov, though it must 
be admitted that Socrates’ meaning is not 
expressed as clearly as it might have been. 
Possibly the want of clearness is intentional, 
for, beautiful as the Apology is, any logical 
reader must detect in it certain defects of 
reasoning which, if Gorgias or Protagoras 
I 
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were the speaker, might be called sophistry. 
But the meaning appears to be this. 
Meletus taxes Socrates with irreligious 
ideas about the sun and the moon. Socrates 
rejoins that in the first place he does not 
hold any such views and Meletus must be 
confounding him with Anaxagoras who did, 
and that in the second it would be absurd to 
tax him with having propounded such ideas 
as original views of his own, when everybody 
knew that they had been put forward fifty 
years ago by Anaxagoras. (It will be ob- 
served that Meletus is not made to charge 
Socrates with propounding them as original. 
Socrates is ridiculing an accusation that 
Meletus had not brought). The want of clear- 
ness consists in the fact that thetwo points are 
not put markedly enough as distinct. ‘1 don’t 
hold any such opinions, and, if I did, I cer- 
tainly should not claim originality for them.’ 
But it is the first point which is really im- 
portant, though more space is given for the 
moment to the second. The main thing is 
that he does not hold the opinions in 
question. Now the omission of ’Avagaydpov 
(Schanz) or the substitution of Swxpdrovs 
(Baiter) would drop the first and important 
point altogether. Meletus would say ‘he 
thinks the sun is only stone,’ and Socrates 
would answer ‘ well, there is nothing new in 
that.’ But, if he does not deny the charge 
here, he does not deny it at all, for the 
argument beginning in 26 E dAQX’, & zpos 
Avs x.7.’. has no reference to this charge 
specifically. He may believe even in gods 
and yet hold this offensive theory about the 
sun. (It might be thought that ’Avagaydpou 
is likely to be wrong because of the addition 
of rod KAaLopeviov to Avagaydpov immediately 
afterwards. Cf. however the Clouds, where 
Chaerephon is mentioned just by his name 
in 144 and then in 156, as though not 
already mentioned, referred to as X. 6 
X7rr0s.) This argument, if sound, will 
show that xa/ is right as well as ’Avagaydpou 
and not to be altered to 7. All three main 
clauses are to be made interrogative, and 
not with Schanz affirmative. 

I should like to add a remark on the 
much disputed words @ éeorw éviote, ei mavu 
moAAov, dpaxpns ek THs dpynotpas mprapeévos 
Swxparovs xatayeAav. The use of éviore has 
been turned against the bookselling theory 
of the passage. The use is indeed some- 
what odd, at any rate at first sight, but as 
far as I can see it is equally a difficulty on 
either interpretation; or rather perhaps, 
when examined, it is more of a difliculty on 
the old view. If we take the words as 
uttered, so to speak, in a breath, sometimes 
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is certainly hard to understand ; doctrines 
which you can sometimes buy for a drachma 
at most. We should rather say which you 
can buy any day, always. But éviore... 
Spaxpys is a sort of little parenthesis or semi- 
detached group of words: which it is open to 
you—sometimes, if unusually dear, they may 
cost you a drachma—to buy in the orchestra. 
Leaving out of sight the fact, which we may 
really regard as established, that there were 
no drachma seats in the theatre of Dionysus, 
I hardly see what would be the point of 
saying that a man might possibly have to 
give as much as a drachma for a seat. 
There were undoubtedly plenty of two-obol 
seats, even if there were also dearer ones, 
But for a book on a stall, if he wanted it, 
a man might very well have to give a 
drachma. 


27 E drws dé ov twa TeBors av Kal opiKpov 
voov €xovta avOpwrov, ds ov Tod abtod éoTw Kat 
Saovia kat Oeia wyetoOar, kat ad rod adrod 
pyre Saimovas pyre Ocovs pyre jpwas, ovdeuia 
pnxavyn eotev. 

Schanz in his commentary completely 
alters this sentence by insertions and omis- 
sions. In his text of 1877 he had inserted 
nothing but omitted the second rod aitrod 
and pyre jpwas. Even Mr. Adam would 
make insertions here, though not the same, 
and Burnet follows Rieckher in omitting od 
Tov airov. Myre jpwas is unimportant, and 
for the rest is it clear that any change is 
necessary? ‘You will never persuade any- 
body that the same man will not believe in 
both daiyudva and Oia,’ (that is, a man must 
believe in Oeia, if he believes in dayudvua) : ‘ or 
again that the same man will not disbelieve 
in both daiuoves and Geoi,’ (that is, he must 
disbelieve in dacuoves, if he disbelieves in 
Geo’). There is a slight objection to the form 
of the latter clause, as pyre Oeods pyre Sai- 
povas would seem the more logical order. 
It is possible that Plato really wrote the 
words so, and pyre npwas would then come 
in better, in immediate sequence on dacuovas. 
But, even if he did not, the meaning may 
fairly be got from the words, when we know 
from the context what it is. There is also 
a slight objection to the substance of the 
former clause, for, though Socrates seems 
here to be recapitulating, he has not pre- 
viously argued directly from dayudvia to Geta, 
only from dayudvia to dacuoves and from dai- 
poves to Geo. But the slipping in of the 
@eia is very easy and the point is virtually 
implied in the parallel inference of Oeod from 
daipoves. 

In the sentence almost immediately pre- 














ceding this those scholars are, I think, 
equally wrong who would omit ros jyudvovs, 
necessary as it is not exactly to the logical 
justice of the illustration but to its artistic 
finish. Just as the offspring of gods are 
not gods but dacyoves, so the offspring of 
horses are not horses but mules. On the 
other hand the contention that in this case 
Plato ought to have mentioned a possible 
denial of nymphs, to balance exactly the 
supposed denial of donkeys, seems to ask for 
too much. This is a small point that the 
reader can easily supply, and after all it is 
the gods who are in question. The nymphs 
do not matter. 

I am not even sure that in ef tis irrwv pev 
maidas WyotTo 7 Kal dvwv, Tovs Htdvous, We 
need omit 7. A man may be thinking or 
speaking of mules as offspring of horses or 
as offspring of donkeys. We may call them 
3 offspring of horses, as Simonides did when it 
| was made worth his while. We may also 
call them offspring of donkeys. It is 


; only when we want to be exact that we 
need specify both parents. But.) and xa 
: are often confused, and one may very well 


have grown out of the other. 


l 28 a & dy Kai GAAovs ToAAods Kat d&yabods 
2 dvipas Hpyxev, omar d€ Kal aipjoe: ovdev S& 
I Savov pn ev enol erp. 
» After oid I should prefer ydp to dé. The 
i two words are apt to get interchanged. 
s 29 ¢ dor’ ot8 i pe viv ddiere..., ef por 
7 mpos Taira eirove..., ei ovv pe, WoTEp Elror, 
n adioure, cious’ dy Syiv x.7.X. 
t Was not Stephanus right in wishing to 
yr change ddiere to the optative? Be it re- 
re membered that, though éav ddire can 
st refer and usually does refer to future 
in time, ef ddiere cannot. It is not like our 
m if you acquit, ie. if you shall acquit, but it 
ute would ordinarily mean if you are now acquit- 
r. ting. It can only stand here, if at all, in 
he the sense ¢f you are feeling inclined to acquit, 
ne which is not really very suitable. What is 
aS. really wanted is if you were to feel inclined, 
ay were to propose, to acquit, and that is « 
ow adgioure. 
lso , he Cea fa , pas 
ihe , 31 D pwvy tis yryvonevyn 7 OTaV yevnTat det 
ms aTOTPETrEL pe. 
sa Read yiyytae for yévyta, which would 
ims mean ‘after its occurrence.’ Cf. the note 
Sal- on Phaedr. 256 & In Phil. 26 E ra yyvo- 
the Heva bud mW’ airiay yeyver Bat and Laws 687 c 
ly TO KATA THV THS AVTOV wuxys éritaéw Ta y-yvo- 
oni peva. yiyverOac we might just as well read 
yevopeva as keep yevyra here. Cf. Meno 100 
ore A and B (rapayryvopevyn...zapayiyvytat). In 
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the parallel passage Theages 128 p the same 
change should be made twice, as the present 
tense dvaxow@rat helps to show. 


34 A viv tapacyécbw—eya tapaywpo—xat 
Aeyérw. 

Perhaps éya <yip> rapaywpd. yap and 
map are almost undistinguishable. 


36 B dueAnoas dvrep ot Todd. 

It is certain that the sense required is 
disregarding what most men regard. I should 
call it equally certain that by Greek usage 
the idea to be supplied with dvzep is the idea 
which precedes it. For instance in érOupo 
Gvrep ot GAA We can only understand émbv- 
potow. I should therefore feel quite certain 
that some such word as dpovrifovar (not ov, 
as Schanz thinks) had been omitted here by 
accident, if it did not seem just possible that 
dpeAnoas might be resolved into ovdev éxipe- 
AnOeis.  ovdev péeAcr por Gvrep ois aAAots 
would be unimpeachable, and possibly dpe- 
Anoas might be regarded only as an equiva- 
lent. Is there any example of a positive word, 
verb, substantive, or adjective, being thus as 
it were supplied out of the privative com- 
pound? I do not think the common cases 
where vas is supplied to a new clause from 
ovdeis, pyoi from od dyoi, etc., help us much, 
especially as the clauses are always anti- 
thetic in form. 


37 B dvti rovtov oy éAwpar dv ed od OTe 
KaK@V OYTWY, TOUTOY TYunoapEVoOS ; TOTEpoV Seo- 
pov ;...dAAG xpnpatov Kai dedéorOar ; 

Schanz and Burnet seem right in follow- 
ing Baumann and reading mm for ére with 
one inferior MS. Adam reads €ywpar but 
(1) this would be a misuse of éyeoGa1, which 
is not to take hold, but to keep hold ; (2) év 
ev old’ b=. kak@v dvtrwy is impossible Greek. 
The parenthetic use of 078’ 67 is nothing to 
the point, for it ¢s parenthetic and can be 
removed without affecting the construction, 
e.g. mavrwv [old’ ort] gpyodvrwy av (Mr. 
Adam’s instance), whereas here xax@v dvrwv 
would be governed by it. The Greek ex- 
pression would be dv ed 018 6m Kaka éort. 
Cf. Rep. 465 p bua opkpov pepos av rovrots 
twapxer: Herod. 1, 78 otdév kw ciddres tov Fv 
wept Sdpdis: Thuc. 7, 67 ad’ av wiv wape- 
oxevaorat: Ar. Rhet. 1, 5, 1861 b 14 76 
pydev €xew dv 70 ynpas AwBaGrar: CLA, ii. 
281. 12 repi ravrwv dv yéyove. In Hipp. Min. 
363 D ore av tis BovAnrae Gv av por eis eriderEw 
mapecxevacpevov 7 I do not see how anything 
but wapecxevacpeva 7 could be right, like 
maperxevaotat in Thucydides; Stallbaum’s 
mwapeckevacpevwv Would be as bad as ort kaxGv 
ovrwv here. 
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Possibly Meiser’s rod for rovrov, whereby 
Tov Tyunodmevos becomes a distinct question, 
like ri deioas above, is to be preferred. 
It accounts better for the genitives decpod 
and xpynydrwv, which might be expected 
otherwise rather to follow the construction 
of 71, if 7 is right, after CAwpau. 

The omission of the article before dedéc- 
6a: is very unusual, nor do I know any- 
thing in prose quite like it. It may be due, 
if right, to there being no article with 
xpnparov. Cf. however Ar. Ach, 196-7, 
where pi ‘mirynpeiv represents a genitive, 
unless 197 and 198 are to change places. 


38 D dropia piv éddwxa, od pevror Adywv, 
GAAG TéApns Kai avacoyuvTias Kai TOU wy eOédew 
A€yew «.7.X. 

‘yy T Arm.: om. B’ Burnet, who re- 
tains it. It can hardly be right. No 
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doubt Thucydides 2, 49 has 4 azopia roi piy 
Hovxafewv, Where py is superfluous, but the 
interposition of téAjys Kat avawryuvtias here 
entirely alters the case. Anything added 
further must be as positive as they are. I 
do not however feel sure that ro é6éAev, 
parallel to dropia, may not be what Plato 
wrote. 


39 B kal viv éyw pév dreu...xat éyd Te TO 
Tipnpate éupevw Kai ovToL. 

’Eppevo will be better both in sense 
and in conformity to dmeyu. He does not 
mean that he and they are now abiding 
or disposed to abide by the judgment, but 
that in the future they will have to accept 
it and acquiesce. In Crito 50 c éupeveiv 
is now read for éupeveuv. 

HeErsert Ricwarps. 





TRAVERSARIUS AND CODEX V OF CATULLUS. 


Geora Voict says in his Wiederbelebung 
des Classischen Alterthums (3d. ed., Vol. I., 
p. 439), ‘ Als Traversari die alte Dombiblio- 
thek und die von S. Zenone durchstéberte, 
fand er nichts darin, was seine Aufmerk- 
samkeit gefesselt hitte. Aus jener Samm- 
lung waren klassische Schitze wie die Briefe 
Cicero’s an Giangaleazzo von Mailand ge- 
schenkt worden; der beriihmte Catullus 
war verschollen.’ This statement by Voigt 
seems also to have been copied by others. 

Failing to find a copy of the Hodoepoericon 
of Traversarius in any one of the larger 
libraries of the United States that I con- 
sulted, I rested for several years under the 
impression drawn from the words of Voigt 
that’ Traversarius distinctly stated that no 
MS. of Catullus existed in the chapter- 
library at Verona at the time he inspected 
it. A few months ago the matter recurred 
to my mind in Venice, and examination 
showed that neither Traversarius himself 
nor his biographer, Laurentius Mehus, makes 
any distinct mention of Catullus at all, nor 
is there any evidence that I can find to show 
clearly that codex V was not still among the 
treasures of the chapter-library in 1433 a.p. 
The facts appear to be as follows: Ambrosius 
Traversarius had recently been appointed 
general of the monastic order of the Camal- 
dulenses, and being a good disciplinarian 
as well as a pious man, he determined to 
make a general visitation of the houses of 


the order in northern Italy, with a view to 
the correction of certain abuses and scandals 
that had been reported as existing among 
them. In the course of this journey, the 
journal of which constitutes his Hodoe- 
poericon, he managed to combine with his 
official duties the pleasure of an inspection 
of as many libraries as fell in his way. His 
main question in these libraries was after 
MSS. of works previously unknown, at least 
to him. Discoveriesof this sort he chronicles 
carefully, while of other libraries he records 
briefly that he found there nothing except 
works already known to him. He began 
his journey from Florence on the first day 
of May 1433, and arrived in Verona ‘ quarto 
ac decimo kalendas Augusti.’ From this 
point I quote his own words (Hodoep. p. 


34); ‘Postridie a Praefecto urbis data ' 


opera (nam ita inter nos conuenerat) Eccle- 
siae maioris Bibliothecam (erat autem cele- 
berrima) uidimus. Plurima ibi erant uolum- 
ina mirae uetustatis quae singulatim dis- 
cussimus omnia; nihil tamen fere praeter 
quam consueueramus inuenimus.’ Nor does 
his biographer know anything more than 
Traversarius himself recorded ; cf. Ambrosti 
Trauersarti gen. Camald.... Latinae Epis- 
tolae... Accedit eiusdem Ambrosii wita... 
a Laurentio Mehus (Florentiae .. . MDCCLIX), 
Vol. 11., p. cecex. ‘Euoluit deinde Biblic- 
thecam Monasterii 8. Zenonis sacris abup- 
dantem codicibus, tum alteram illam cele- 
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berrimam Ecclesiae maioris in qua plurima 
reperit mirae uetustatis, quae singulatim 
discussit omnia. Nihil tamen fere, praeter ea, 
quae usu uenerant, inuenit.’ The manner 
of other entries in his diary makes it per- 
fectly certain that the writer would not 
have mentioned a MS. of Catullus, even if 
he had noticed one in the library, unless he 
had not previously become acquainted with 
the works of thatauthor. But that he must 
have known Catullus before this time appears 
almost certain from general considerations, 
though a lack of time in Venice precluded 
any attempt to establish this fact on an 
indubitable basis, if indeed it can be so 
established. Traversarius was a resident 
of Florence, the city to which Coluccio 
Salutati had long before introduced Catullus ; 
he was the friend of the most active Floren- 
tine humanists; he was keenly interested 
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in classical as well as in ecclesiastical 
writings ; and although Catullus had in some 
mysterious way escaped general attention 
during the first part of the fifteenth century, 
Traversarius made his journey several years 
after that revival of Catullus, which was 
due, perhaps, rather to Poggio than to 
Guarinus. The only fair conclusion, there- 
fore, seems to be that there is no evidence 
at all to be derived from the journal of 
Traversarius in favour of the theory that 
the Veronese codex of Catullus was not in the 
capitular library of the poet’s birthplace 
when the abbot-general visited it in 1433. 
I am, however, personally of the opinion, 
for quite other reasons, that it had dis- 
appeared from Verona before that time. 
Eimer TRvuESDELL MERRILL. 
MIDDLETOWN, CoNN. 


THE FROG OF HORACE, SATIRES I. 5. 


It is well known that editors differ in 
regard to the date of Horace’s journey to 
Brundisium, some (as Schiitz and Palmer) 
assigning it to the autumn of B.c. 38, others 
(as Orelli) to the spring of B.c. 37. Both 
sides claim the croaking of the frogs (1. 14) 
as evidence, the one regarding this as an 
autumnal, the other as a vernal phenomenon, 
In this difficulty, I applied to Mr. A. E. 
Shipley, of Christ’s College, a zoologist who 
has worked in Naples. He writes to me as 
follows : 

‘The frog that croaks in Central and S. 
Italy is Rana esculenta. It begins early in 
the year and croaks in concert from February 


to April or so. The earlier croakings are 
probably connected with the pairing, which 
takes place quite early in the year. After 
it is over, the concerts still continue, due, 
like a lark’s song, to a kind of “ Lebenslust.”’ 
After the concerts cease, in the spring or 
early summer, croaks may still be heard as 
late as August or even a trifle later, but 
they are isolated and not in chorus, and 
naturally not so easily heard. I have con- 
sulted Dr, Gadow, who is our authority here 
(in Cambridge) on frogs and I think the 
above is pretty accurate.’ 
J. Gow. 


THE SECOND FLORENTINE MS. OF SILIUS ITALICUS.! 


In. Blass’ masterly monograph Die Textes- 
quellen des Silius Italicus, he shews that all 
the MSS. of that author now known to 
exist come from the MS., or more probably 
a copy of the MS., which Poggio discovered 
about the year 1417. He shews that of 
these MSS. those denoted in Bauer’s edition 
by the letters LFOV are the only reliable 
ones, and that LF’s tradition is superior to 


1 Codex bibliothecae Aedilium ecclesiae Florentinae 
CXCVI. 


that of OV. He believed indeed that LF? 
came from a copy of the archetype different 
from that whence OV and all the others 
descended (see Blass p. 226). 

In deciding to make L, rather than F, the 
basis of his text Blass was led by certain 
practical considerations. F is in many re- 
spects a puzzling MS. Along with many 
peculiar readings which are right or at all 


2 Strictly, LF and another comparatively unim- 
portant MS. which he calls L*, 
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events give us the best means of divining 
what is right, it has the most outrageous cor- 
ruptions of common words and frequently 
Jeaves spaces for syllables, words or half lines 
which the scribe could not decipher. Still, 
F might be most valuable as an ignorant, 
but honest MS.; L might be a mere 
‘edition.’ To this Blass replies (p. 230) 
that L cannot have invented all its peculiar 
good readings and that (apart from the fact 
that hethinks F shews signs of inter- 
polation’) the existence of so many 
corruptions and lacunae, and the difficulty of 
distinguishing the various hands make it 
impossible to use F as a basis (p. 234). 

Thilo suggested (Jahrb. fiir kl. Philol. 
1891 p. 601) that F’s peculiarities might 
be explained by supposing it to be a 
direct copy of the MS. which was brought 
to Italy (generally denoted by 8S). That F 
might be this MS. itself had occurred to 
Blass, who rejected the idea ‘on internal 
grounds’ (p. 239 note). Bauer, in a paper 
dealing with Thilo’s (Handschrifil. und 
kritisch-exeget. Erorterungen zu den Pun. 
des Sil. Ital. 1893) says that Thilo’s idea also 
had occurred to Blass, among whose papers 
he found some notes on the subject 
(/.c. p. 6), in which he objected that F often 
left spaces for words which were at once 
filled up, by the first hand—presumably 
from another MS. which was at the copyist’s 
disposal. As Bauer notes, this objection tells 
only against anyone who maintains that F 
was the first direct copy of 8.? 

Thilo indeed propounded a theory that L 
was based on OV. This obviously un- 
tenable position he himself in course of 
correspondence with Bauer, abandoned for 
a new one, according to which L,F and OV 
represented three distinct copies of S. 
Bauer refuted this by shewing (/.c. pp. 9 
sqq.) how closely L and F agreed, against 
OV, on such details as tum, tunc; ac, at; 
pro-, pre-, prae- for pre, pro, pro-; ¢,t; etc, 
etc., and concluded with a shrewd guess that 


1 Thilo, in the paper referred to later on, rejects 
the exx. given by Blass (p. 233)—only four in all. 
Certainly, to charge F with interpolation in i. 166 
(quem postguam—widit Deformem leti famulus clam 
corripit ensem) is most unjust. For lett F has lateri. 
Leti was written laeti in its archetype (ep. iv. 633, 
where LFOV have iacto for Jeto), and F made laceri 
or lateri of it: ep. v. 138, dlacerabile OV illetabile 
L, F at first as OV, then corrects to L ; ix. 504, MSS. 
laetatur, laceratur ; xi. 45, MSS. lacta, latea, lacera. 
F”’s interpolations hardly affect F itself—if, as is im- 
plied by Blass (p. 231), they are distinguishable as 
later additions. 

2 Is it certain that Blass was not rebutting the 
theory he referred to in Textesquellen, that F was S 
itself ? 
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Poggio, as well as Bartolomeo, had a copy 
of the MS. they discovered and that LF 
came from this copy, F being earlier than L, 

In Class. Rev. 1899, pp. 119 sqq. Mr. 
Clark handles afresh this question of F’s 
origin. The letter of Poggio’s which he 
there gives proves that Bauer was right in 
guessing that Poggio had a copy of his own. 
I quote the portions of it which immediately 
concern us. 


Mitto ad te...Silium Italicum (and other 
works). Is qui libros transcripsit ignoran- 
tissimus omnium uiuentium fuit: diuinare 
oportet, non legere,? ideoque opus est ut 
transcribantur per hominem doctum. ego 
legi usque ad xiii librum Silii, multa 
emendaui ita ut...facile sit similes errores 
deprehendere eosque corrigere in reliquis 
libris. 


Mr. Clark draws attention to (1) F's 
peculiar character as described by Blass (2) 
the fact that its writer begins with Gothic 
minuscule to which he occasionally recurs 
from the cursive in which the bulk of the 
MS. is written (3) the fact that Blass 
thought F? (which often gives very good 
readings) might be due to fresh consultation 
of the archetype. He then goes on to say: 
‘it is impossible not to suspect that F is the 
copy made for him (Poggio) by his local 
scribe, the ignorantissimus omnium uiuen- 
tium. If this is so, all difficulties disappear. 
The two families FL’ and QVG*‘ represent 
two apographs, one made for Poggio, the 
other for Bartolomeo—both written Germani 
librarti manu. This explains the Gothic 
hand employed by the writer of F°...The 
readings in the margin of F are at once 
intelligible if we suppose this second hand 
to have been Poggio’ (/.c. pp. 127, 128). 

The object of this paper is to point out 
that the difficulties do not all disappear. In 
Blass’ monograph itself will be found 
several points that require clearing up. 

(1) We have seen that Blass believes F 
guilty of interpolation. 

(2) On the very page whence Mr. Clark 
gets his information as to F’s Gothic script, 
p. 231, Blass says that F’, though later than 
F'!,may very possibly represent,the same hand 
—i.e. not Poggio, but the ignorantissimus of 
the letter. 

(3) At the end of F is a life of Silius, the 


8 Cp. the inscription on F: haec legens apes imi- 
tare. 

* L3 = Bauer’s L, Q = Blass’ (and Bauer’s) 0. 
With G we are not here concerned. 

® But it hardly explains why he wrote mainly not 
in Gothic ? 














same as is found in Pomponius Laetus’ ed. 
Rom. 1471. That it comes direct from this 
ed. is pretty clear, as the MS. borrows even 
the final words opus tam neglectum Pomponius 
recognouit—words well in place in the ed. 
Rom. but hardly so here. Now Blass twice 
admits the possibility that this life was 
written in by the hand which wrote the 
MS. itself (see pp. 175, 231), and if it was, 
the ignorantissimus of 1417 is out of the 
question. 

(4) Where are Poggio’s corrections wsque 
ad XIII. librum’? The corrections in F are 
fairly evenly distributed, so that someone 
must have carried on the work in the other 
books. However, Poggio may have done 
this himself later on. The main point is, 
are the corrections in F as numerous as one 
would imagine Poggio’s must have been? I 
think not. 

(5) Ali F? cannot be due to Poggio. For 
instance at i. 624,! xv. 648 F gave the right 
and obvious reading ; there was no reason 
for Poggio to consult the archetype, and 
perhaps still less why, if he did, he should 
record such inferior readings as F? gives. 

These difficulties are not insuperable. <A 
fresh examination of F, by Mr. Clark’s 
experienced eyes, would be very valuable. 
It might lead to the differences of the hands 
being definitely settled, so that we could 
suppose that the original F really was 
Poggio’s MS., and that Poggio’s was one of 
the correcting hands. But it is obvious 
that Mr. Clark’s hypothesis does not, at 
once, simplify matters. 

But on Mr. Clark’s theory L must be a 
copy from F. I do not think this possible. 
Certain words and lines appear in L which 
are wanting in F, and F's eccentricities 
vanish in L. Correction then (by conjecture, 
or use of other MSS., or both) has been 
brought to bear on L, or, more possibly, an 
ancestor of L’s. The latter theory seems 
more plausible, as L’s obvious blunders are 
rather in the way of its being itself cor- 
rected. 

But there are difficulties in the way of the 
other alternative. This putative ancestor 
of L’s must have been based on F, as the 
two MSS. are so closely alike; help would 
be called in when F failed. The following 
difficulties present themselves. 

(1) When F left a space for a word (so 
at i. 146) other MSS. might well be resorted 
to. But at xiii. 333 stant aures imoque 
cadit barba hispida mento F omits imoque 
and L has sumogue. Would the ‘editor’ 

1 Ini. lc. LF? have sonorwm for FOV’s senonum 
(Blass, p. 232). 
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have inserted a meaningless reading from 


another MS.? I think not: OV’s summo, 
Fs ima or simo would surely have been 
more likely to have been inserted. 

(2) In iv. 503 a line is missing in F, but 
L has it. In some other cases where F 
drops a line, and L has it, the line was 
inserted by F? and of course the ‘editor’ 
might get it thence. He did not, however, 
do so at xvii. 336 where both L and F omit 
a line and F? supplies it. 

(3) In viii. 502 F writes sed posuit nomen 
populis. LOV agree in transposing posuit 
and populis, so that this is doubtless the 
reading of the archetype. But if the theory 
at present discussed were correct, L must 
have agreed with F on such a point. 

(4) Similar to the last example are cases 
where F gives a reading in itself unobjec- 
tionable (or at least not likely to be so to 
an ‘editor ’) yet LOV agree in another. I 
select iii. 328 cum pigra (prima F according 
to Blass, p. 229) incanwit aetas, 522 uiuenti 
(for umenti; ingentti F) ruina; iv. 179 
anhela (nuda F) ; x. 202 erinis F, euro (for 
enyo) LOV. 

(5) Blass’ remark that all L’s good read- 
ings could not be due to emendation was 
quoted above. This of course applies to 
the imaginary ancestor of L. And some of 
L’s readings are clearly vestiges of the right 
reading which would hardly have survived 
the ordeal of an ‘editor.’ In ix. 631 for 
affixit FOV have ac flexit, Lac flixit. Itis 
impossible to imagine that L fluked here, 
and on the other hand an editor who desired 
fixit would have finished the correction. 
vi. 665 is another interesting passage. F 
has donumque, L domum: que. Whence 
the colon? On turning to OV we find, 
after donum (or the like), in O coma q, in V 
coinaque. I do not profess to understand 
this, but I feel sure that L’s colon and OV’s 
coma, coina are attempts to represent some- 
thing in their respective originals. L’s 
imaginary ancestor then had something of 
the same kind: but whence ? 

(6) What became of F’s good readings— 
peculiar to itself, or shared only with the 
vanished Cologne MS.? A glance at Bauer’s 
apparatus will supply a list: i. 4, 540: ii. 
20, 483; v. 45; vi. 14 are typical. It is 
strange they should get corrupted by the 
time they reach L, stranger still that the 
corruptions practically always agree with 
OV. Two passages should be carefully 
noted. The first is vii. 154 where medio 
stands in the Cologne MS., medio acci in F, 


but mediam (with OV) in L. The other is ix. 
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488 where the Cologne MS. has /usosque per 
aequor ipse manu magna nebulam circumdatus 
acri Restituit pugnae. FLOV agree in reading 
nebula ; the only other variations are that F 
has atra at the end of the line, whilst LOV 
for pugnae have pugnam. F has, very un- 
justly, been suspected of interpolation here, 
though atras and acris have been confused 
elsewhere by LFOV. But that is by the 
way: the main point is how did the editor 
of L’s ancestor come back to acri, which 
made nonsense with his interpolation pug- 
nam. 


(7) Lastly, the theory plays havoc with 
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the usual explanation for the variety of 
readings at i. 159, ii. 70, iii. 124, 264, ete. 
—variety of reading in the archetype. Thus 
at i. ec. Hermi flauescit harenis F is right, 
OV reading mi as in, join it to the verb and 
write her (O indeed, characteristically, hec) 
inflauescit. But L has hermus inflauescit. 
Blass supposed that the archetype had heri, 
with mj written above, and that L misread 
the j as the abbreviation for -ws, But if L 
came from F this explanation cannot stand 
—and it is difficult to find another. 
Wa ter C. SumMMERs. 


REVIEWS. 


MANITIUS’ TEXT OF GEMINUS. 


Teuivov Eicaywy?) cis ra Pawvopeva. Gemini 
Elementa Astronomica ad Cudicum fidem 
recensuit Germanica Interpretatione et 
Commentariis instruxit CaroLtus Mavn- 
iT1us. (Lipsiae in Aedibus B, G. Teubneri.) 


So many eminent critics have bestowed 
warm praise on the little Introduction to 
Astronomy which bears the name of 
Geminus, that there is something rather 
chilling in its latest editor's want of 
enthusiasm. But that Geminus has faults 
must be admitted, the more readily by 
those who are not quite so willing as 
Professor Manitius to make a convenient 
scapegoat of his more or less imaginary 
‘Excerptor.’ His merits however are con- 
spicuous enough to divert attention from a 
much greater number of faults; and make 
him fully worthy of the care and skill 
which Professor Manitius has devoted to 
him. 

The most interesting points brought out 
in the Preface seem to be: first that the 
MSS. of Geminus are few and closely 
related, which is hardly what would be 
expected if the book were, as has been 
supposed, a compilation widely used for 
educational purposes ; secondly that there 
exists a Latin version of the whole work 
which, though obviously made from an 
Arabic translation, must descend through the 
Arabic from a Greek manuscript older and 
fuller than any which has come down to us. 
By the aid of this Latin version Professor 
Manitius has been able, not only to make 





several important restorations of the Greek 
text, but to obtain what he _ thinks 
conclusive evidence that the well-known 
Sphaera Procli, which, as has long been 
known, is no more than an arrangement of 
certain chapters from Geminus, cannot 
possibly have been compiled by Proclus. 
For lacunae common to all extant MSS. of 
Geminus and to the Sphaera apparently did 
not exist in the MS. which was used, several 
centuries later than Proclus, by the Arab 
translator. 

Turning now to the German notes and 
commentary at the end of the book, the 
reader will find a full discussion of the 
questions which have been raised—often 
without the faintest hope of an answer—as 
to the date, nationality, and literary per- 
formances of Geminus. On these problems 
Professor Manitius brings to bear a learning 
and sagacity which are truly admirable, 
even to those who may doubt the possibility 
of drawing valuable inferences from the 
titles of books cited casually by ancient 
authors. Who shall decide, when the books 
themselves have long perished, whether 
Freeman’s ‘Normans in Sicily’ was the 
same as his ‘Norman Conquest,’ whether 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ was or was not a mere 
epitome of ‘The Life and Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe’? The principal achieve- 
ment of Professor Manitius himself in this 
discussion is to discredit the reading évrav6a 
d¢ in the chapter on the celestial globe (p. 
50 of this edition), by which Geminus is 
made to say that eve the northern tropic 
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is divided in the ratio of five to three, and 
which has been supposed to afford ground 
for thinking that he wrote at Rome. It is 
certainly clear that this was not the reading 
which the Arab translator found, and 
whether Professor Manitius can be con- 
sidered quite successful in his proposed 
emendation or not, there can be little 
doubt that he has removed practically all 
reason for connecting Geminus with Rome ; 
and we are therefore probably safe in con- 
sidering the name as Greek, and pronouncing 
it Geminus. We may also, I think, agree 
that the observations about the shifting 
date of the Isis festival (p. 108) justify the 
natural, and usual, conclusion that the author 
wrote about 75 B.c. The whole theory of 
Professor Manitius, which he does not pre- 
tend to regard with full confidence, is as 
follows: Geminus was a Stoic, who com- 
posed a long commentary on the meteoro- 
logical text-book of his master, Posidonius. 
This commentary he afterwards compressed 
into an epitome, which was current even as 
late as the time of Priscianus Lydus, And 
finally this epitome itself, in the fourth or 
fifth century, was made by some nameless 
and ignorant compiler into the abbreviated 
and interpolated work which has come down 
to us. If Professor Manitius is not right 
on all these points, it is at any rate very 
difficult to be sure that he is wrong on any. 
I confess to regarding with scepticism his 
view that Geminus himself wrote at Rhodes, 
while the excerptor lived at Constantinople, 
or at any rate somewhere in latitude 41°. 
Geminus may have written at Rhodes; but 
that he did, there seems to me no evidence 
other than such as might be taken to prove 
that any English geographer lived at 
Greenwich. The reasons why most globes 
were constructed for the latitude of Rhodes 
—as he practically tells us they were—are 
plain enough, and that he should have used 
such a globe needs no explanation. Nor 
can I understand either why what seems to 
Pe a very intelligible passage on p. 90 
should be ascribed to the excerptor, or why, 
if it is, it should be held to convey any 
information about him. After it has been 
shown that the signs of the zodiac do not 
all take the same time to rise, the writer 
proceeds to say that this explains why, as 
Aratus in some lines which he quotes has 
pointed out, the same number of signs, 
namely six, rise and set in the longest as 
in the shortest night, although the longest 
night is six hours longer than the shortest. 
Now this proportion is correct only for the 
forty-first parallel, but as it is the pro- 
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portion given by Aratus himself, who is 
actually being quoted, there can surely be 
no reason whatever for detecting in it 
a reference to the situation of the person 
quoting him. 

I can only notice a few of the questions 
bearing on the history of astronomy which 
are suggested by the researches of Professor 
Manitius. 

The famous Calendar at the end of the 
book, which gives the time taken by the 
sun in passing through each sign of the 
zodiac, was supposed by Ideler to be based 
—as the remarks in Chapter I certainly are 
—on the solar theory of Hipparchus, the 
days being given in round numbers instead 
of fractions for the sake of convenience. 
But later research has shown that there was 
an earlier theory—that of Callippus—to 
which the calendar more nearly conforms, 
and Professor Manitius is doubtless right in 
referring the whole document, which men- 
tions no observations nearly so recent as 
those of Hipparchus, to an earlier age than 
that of Geminus. His argument that 
Geminus, who expresses a poor opinion of 
weather-predictions, would never have in- 
serted such a compilation in his book does 
not strike me as forcible: it might be 
replied that the admirable chapter on star- 
risings and the weather was written ex- 
pressly to prepare his readers to discriminate 
between the value of the astronomical and 
meteorological predictions in the calendar. 
But whether Geminus inserted it or not, 
the calendar is not, as Ideler supposed, 
Hipparchian ; and to me the question seems 
to arise whether there is not really much 
less of Hipparchus in the whole book than 
Ideler thought, or than Professor Manitius 
thinks, or than might, from the date of the 
author, have been expected. It has long 
been remarked that Geminus takes no 
notice of the important correction which 
Hipparchus had made in the accepted 
estimate of the length of the year. Is it as 
certain as Professor Manitius holds that he 
was better informed as to the length of the 
month } 

Geminus in several places tells us that the 
exact length of the synodic month is 29 days 
+i+,\. This estimate, if worked out, 
will be found to differ by about 25 seconds 
from the true value as obtained by Hip- 
parchus. Now in one passage of the 
EKioaywyy (p. 116) this Hipparchian value is 
actually given ; and Ideler therefore suppos- 
ed that the other estimate, though Geminus 
certainly seems to offer it as absolutely 
correct, is in fact only offered as an earlier 
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and less close approximation to the truth. 
Professor Manitius proposes a solution of 
this difficulty. For critical reasons of some 
weight he strikes out altogether the passage 
containing the estimate of Hipparchus, but 
maintains at the same time that the other 
estimate, though different in appearance, is 
in fact the same, being merely the Hip- 
parchian value reduced for shortness to the 
nearest convenient fraction of aday. This 
is certainly plausible, but it seems to me 
that there is something to be said on the 
other side. Geminus tells us (p. 114) that 
the error in the eight-year cycle (which gave 
51 months of 30 days to 48 of 29 days) was 
corrected by comparing the average month 
deduced from this cycle with the true 
value 29 days+4+.,,. Now if he is here 
telling us how mistakes really were found 
out, and not merely how they may be found 
out, it seems impossible that tbe Hip- 
parchian estimate can have been thus 
employed at a time which was certainly 
long before Hipparchus. Moreover, Geminus 
says that the 99 months of the eight-year 
period were shown, on the application of 
this test, to be one day and a half short ; 
and this is exactly true if we take the 
fractional estimate as it stands, but. only 
approximately true if we translate it into 
the Hipparchian value. It may be urged 
that what Geminus says is not history, and 
that in fact the early reformers detected the 
error of the eight-year cycle by its discor- 
dance, not with a theoretical estimate, but 
with the phases of the moon. Siill it 
seems to me far from certain that the month 
of Geminus is intended to be the month of 
Hipparchus. 

There is another passage (p. 134) showing 
a remarkable divergence from Hipparchus, 
upon which Professor Manitius comments 
with less than his usual accuracy. Geminus 
there says that the breadth of the earth’s 
shadow at the distance of the moon is two 
degrees. Now we know that Hipparchus 
estimated the breadth, at the moon’s mean 
distance, to be not twice, as his predecessors 
had held, but two and a half times the 
diameter of the moon; but even so the 
shadow, according to him, would only have 
a width of about one degree and a third. 
Professor Manitius explains the statement 
of Geminus by supposing that he held to 
the pre-Hipparchian estimate of the shadow 
as twice the moon’s breadth, while imagining 
the moon to have an apparent diameter of 
a whole degree. Plausible as this is, I can- 
not believe that any instructed person in 
the time of Geminus can have been ignorant 





of what was well established by the time of 
Archimedes, that the apparent breadth of 
the sun and moon is only about half a 
degree. Certainly Professor Manitius has 
fallen into a strange mistake when he says. 
that Cleomedes also estimates the diameter 
at a whole degree. It is of course true that 
he divides the diameter into 12 digits, and 
that the digit may have originally been the 
twelfth part of a degree—more or less, but 
Prof. Manitius must surely know that this 
measure, whatever its origin may have been, 
has been used by astronomers down to the 
nineteenth century. Now in at least two 
places (pp. 150, 170 of Ziegler’s edition) 
Cleomedes says plainly that the apparent 
breadth of the sun, which he takes (pp. 
148 and 178) to be equal to that of the 
moon, is not quite half a degree. Indeed 
his exact estimate of the diameter, several 
times repeated, is the seven hundred and 
fiftieth part of the whole circle, that is to say 
12 of a degree. This estimate, which in 
reality is rather too small, is not that of 
Hipparchus. If it be that of Posidonius, the 
chief authority, as we know, of Cleomedes, 
is it likely that Geminus, who, according to 
Professor Manitius, was a pupil of Posi- 
donius, can have been ignorant of it? 

In another place (p. 273) Professor 
Manitius does equal injustice to Cleomedes 
in attributing to him the antique doctrine 
refuted by Geminus, that the planets do not 
really move from west to east, but from east 
to west as the fixed stars do, only more 
slowly. It is true that he uses words which, 
if detached from their context, might have 
this meaning ; but the context, as Professor 
Manitius himself seems to admit, is incom- 
patible with it. Elsewhere, too, Cleomedes 
assigns to each planet its own proper 
motion—zpoatperixy mopeta—in the most 
orthodox way. 

It appears to me here and there that 
Professor Manitius, with all his skill in 
dissecting the remains of Geminus, aod 
pointing out what must have been lost by 
careless custodians, or supplied by an over- 
careful ‘excerptor,’ does not sufficiently 
take into consideration the mental charac- 
teristics of the man, which may, I think, be 
inferred from what survives to us of his 
work. Geminus seems to have been 4 
rationalist of the most uncompromising kind, 
impatient alike of those who traced the 
changes of the weather to stellar influences, 
and of those who found the doctrines of 
scientific geography in Homer. When, there 
fore, at the end of the chapter which so 
lucidly explains that the risings of stars 10 

















general and of the dog-star in particular are 
merely reminders, and not causes, of the 
meteorological phenomena that accompany 
them, he winds up with an ill-judged and 
feeble argument that the influence of Sirius, 
if it existed, should be exerted rather in 
winter than summer, it seems to be quite 
unnecessary to assign this paragraph to the 
excerptor. Even were the argument so 
wholly imbecile as Professor Manitius thinks, 
it would only show that Geminus, like many 
a later controversialist, lacked the self- 
restraint to leave off arguing at the moment 
when his good arguments were exhausted. 
On the other hand, even if the excerptor 
knew enough astronomy to invent even a 
bad argument, there seems no reason to 
suppose that he would have felt any strong 
temptation to employ it. Again, when 
Professor Manitius accuses Geminus (pp. 
255, 262) of ignorance, or rather wilful 
perversity, in refusing to understand that 
the ancients placed the equinoctial and 
solstitial points not, with Hipparchus, at 
the beginnings of the signs, but, with 
Eudoxus, in the middles, he fails, I think, 
to perceive that, as the context plainly sug- 
gests, the attack of Geminus is really 
directed not at the ancients, but the astro- 
logers, who must in his ‘time have been 
coming into prominence, and whose wisdom 
must have been even less to his taste than 
that of weather-prophets or Homeric inter- 
preters. Jn Manilius we have all the con- 
fusion of which Geminus complains—even 
calculations based upon the primitive 
assumption that all the signs rise in equal 
times—and this mass of contradictions is 
all represented as the wisdom of the ancients, 
Egyptians and Babylonians. 

Iam a little disappointed that Professor 
Manitius has not given us more notes on 
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the last chapter—that concerning the moon- 
period called égeArypos—which, as he truly 
says, impresses us as being a mere fragment. 
By a series of emendations he has made 
Geminus speak throughout this chapter in 
the first person singular, which I do not 
think is ever employed elsewhere in the 
book. Nor is the result here entirely satis- 
factory, for-the calculations which the author 
is thus made to attribute to himself certainly 
can hardly have been claimed by Geminus as 
his own. 

There is another point—a small one—on 
which one may differ with more confidence 
than usual from Professor Manitius, namely 
as to the length of the passage (p. 70) 
to be placed within inverted commas as a 
quotation from Pytheas of Massilia. Surely 
it should comprise no more than the words 
deixvvov Hiv ot BapBapor drov 6 HALos Koipara. 
The following sentence, which gives the ex- 
planation of the phenomenon, is entirely in 
the manner of Geminus; it begins with one 
of his favourite expressions, cvveBawve yap, and 
the words which follow, zepi rovrovs tovs 
Torovs, are a characteristic repetition of a 
phrase in the sentence preceding the quota- 
uio0n. 

At the end of the work Professor Manitius 
prints some extracts from the Latin version 
which has done him such good service, and 
also the long passage cited by Simplicius 
from a Geminus, whom it certainly seems 
simpler to suppose to be the same as the 
author of the ’E.caywy): what relation, if 
any, the two works bore to one another, 
seems to me so obviously unanswerable as 
to be hardly worth asking. The passage is 
a very remarkable one, as will be remem- 
bered by all readers of Schiaparelli’s work 
on the ancient precursors of Copernicus. 


E. J. WEBB. 


PESKETT’S BOOK III. OF CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR. 


Caesar’s Civil War, Book III. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by A. G. 
Peskett, M. A., President and Tutor of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, Pp. xxiv, 
184, Pitt Press, 1900. Price 2s. 6d. 


Tais is a careful and scholarly piece of 
work—a little dull perhaps, as compared 
with Moberly’s, but if a commentator may 
not be dull, who may? 

The introduction, which, like Appian’s 


Civil War, starts from Tiberius Gracchus, 
sets the events antecedent to the campaign 
in Epirus clearly before the reader, except 
with regard to the constitutional question 
over which Caesar and Pompey fell out. 
On this point what the writer says at the 
bottom of p. xviii may have a meaning, but 
it is hard to discover it. The historical 
aspects of the work have been carefully 
studied, while for the military geography 
the editor relies on Colonel Stoffel. He has 
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given us a text of his own, though appar- 
ently without a personal study of the MSS. 

As it is ten years since the first book was 
published, and the second has not seen the 
light at all, the editor cannot be accused of 
undue haste in his work. But the question 
of time is irrelevant. In a work of 
literature as in a work of art, one has only 
to do with the finished result, which in this 
case is satisfactory. 

Having thus made clear at the outset the 
general verdict of respect with which Mr. 
Peskett’s work inspires me, I shall now 
proceed with the less scruple to criticise 
it somewhat cldsely in detail. 

The writing is nowhere slipshod except in 
the note on Chap. civ. 3, ibi, from which it 
would appear that the Duke of Monmouth 
was defeated by a ditch on the anniversary 
of his triumph over Mithridates. Misprints 
and slips of various kinds are unavoidable 
in the most careful work, and to point them 
out is to do a service to the writer. 

The following are the few that I have 
detected :— 

Chap. viii, 3, nactus. For § 3 read § 4. 

» xi, 1,nocteacdie. For §1 read §8. 
»  Xxxi, 3, quibus coactis. For 38 § 3 
read B.C. I. 38 § 3. 

» li, 2, primisque. For 74 § 3 read? 
»  Lxii, 1, quibus ille ete. For vii, 13 
§ 3 read B.G. vii, 13, § 3. 

» civ, 2, praefectum regium. For 

Achillas read Pothinus. 

Let us turn now from this mint, anise, 
and cummin of literature to some weightier 
matters touching the history and subject 
matter. 

In his note on iii. § 2 provinciarum 
Mr. Peskett interprets the provinces in 
question to be the two Spains, assigning as 
a reason that Pompeius ‘was virtually 
governor’ of them till the end of 49. Now 
‘virtually’ means ‘potentially,’ and from 
provinces only potentially his Pompeius 
could only have extracted the potentiality 
of tribute. It seems plain from the context 
that the provinces referred to were the 
Trans-Adriatic provinces, of which Pompey 
was in actual possession. 

Chap. vi. § 2 legiones vii. Caesar tells us 
in chap. ii. § 2 that it was with difficulty 
that he got 15,000 legionaries and 500 
cavalry on board his transports ; afterwards 
in vi. § 2 he refers to this number as 7 
legions. In his note Mr. Peskett seems 
to regard any explanation, however forced, 
as more satisfactory than Kraner-Hoff- 
mann’s ‘ view that 7 legions does represent 
15,000 men.’ But this view is the plain 
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sense of the matter. We need not indeed 
infer that ‘the average strength of a. legion 
was less than 2200 men,’ but we have 
Caesar’s authority for saying that the 
average strength of these legions was ; such 
was the wasting effect of the Gallic wars, 
of the long march from Spain, and the un- 
wholesomeness of the autumn in Apulia 
(ii. § 3). In lxxix. § 2 we have an average 
of 275 men to a cohort, which makes the 
legion itself 2,750. 

Chap. viii. § 4 posset. Among the disasters 
to Caesar’s lieutenants were those which 
happened to C. Antonius and P. Dolabella 
in Illyricum. These are mentioned by 
Suetonius (J. C. 36) and described by Florus 
(Epit. ii, 13, §§ 30-33) and by Dio Cassius 
(xli. 40), the last of whom only is cited by 
Mr. Peskett. The narratives of the latter 
two writers are hardly recognisable as 
accounts of the same events. Florus is so 
careless, or his text so corrupt, that he has 
lumped into one, under the name of Oc- 
tavius Libo, Pompey’s two admirals, M. 
Octavius and L. Scribonius Libo. Caesar 
himself must have described these events in 
some part of his book, as there are refer- 
ences to them in iv. $2; x. $5; Ixvii. § 5. 
Mr. Peskett suggests that the lost passage 
came in at the end of chap. viii., a most un- 
likely place for the record of events which 
took place before Caesar’s arrival at Brun- 
disium. We may indeed confidently assume 
that the naval operations in the Adriatic, 
which took place while Caesar was in Spain 
and Rome, were recorded at the end of the 
second book, from which something has 
evidently been lost. Otherwise the refer- 
ence to Antoniani milites in iv. § 2 is 
rendered unintelligible. 

Chap. Ixvii. § 5 e0 loco propugnante. In 
connection with the same events it is strange 
that Mr. Peskett should have failed to lay to 
heart Caesar’s own words as to Pulio having 
turned traitor to him; and should conse- 
quently suppose that the brave fighting 
which is recorded of Pulio in Ixvii § 5, was 
done on Caesar’s side. This mistake has 
even affected the text. 

Chap. xix. § 2 praedonibus. Perhaps not 
the Cilician pirates, as Mr. Peskett supposes, 
but the banditti who followed Sertorius. 

§ 6 Cornelius Balbus. Mr. Peskett has 
called attention to a passage of Velleius 
Paterculus (1i. 51 § 3), from which it appears 
that Balbus, the consul of B.c. 40, must have 
paid a visit to the seat of war in 48, and 
endeavoured by a secret colloquy to bring 
Lentulus to terms with Caesar: but it surely 
is not necessary on this account to identify 
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him with a centurion in Caesar’s army. 
He had before this twice held the post of 
prasfectus fabrum, and moreover was at this 
very time in charge of Caesar’s property 
and a kind of agent-general for him in 
state affairs also. 

With regard to translation Mr. Peskett 
is generally a safe guide, though we miss 
the spirit which Moberly sometimes puts 
into his renderings. There is one point 
however of some little importance on which 
he has, I venture to think, manifestly 
missed the sense of his author. And that 
is with respect to aqua terraque in chap. 
xvii. 3. Mr. Peskett takes these words to 
mean the same thing as terra marique. But 
it is plain from the sense that aqua here is 
equivalent to aguando or aquatione (cp. chap. 
xv, §3; xxiv. § 4; ¢. § 2). 

There are a few more points of translation, 
grammar, or construction which I shall men- 
tion seriatim. 

Chap. xi. § 1 nocte ac die. Here it is 
remarked that ‘the accusative could of 
course be used,’ but, if it were, we should 
be led to suppose that Vibullius Rufus did 
not rest at all on his journey. _ 

Chap. xiii. § 5 praeoccupato itinere. The 
reference to B. G. vii. 26, § 5 seems hardly 
apposite, since here praeoccupato itinere 
means that Pompey won the race, not that he 
blocked the roads. 

Chap. xx. § 3 etiam mediocris est animi. 
Anywhere but in its present context Mr. 
Peskett’s rendering ‘is possible for a man 
of merely ordinary spirit’ would be correct 
enough. But in this passage Moberly seems 
to hit the sense by translating ‘requires 
only an ordinary amount of tenacity.’ The 
meaning of animi here is made plain by the 
words that follow: euius animi aut cuius 
impudentiae est? For animi here one might 
almost substitute ors, 

Chap. xxix. § 1 oppido. There is no 
appropriateness in quoting the well-known 
construction of names of towns without the 
preposition as a parallel for oppido fugerant. 

Chap. xxx. § 1 ipsi direxerant. This note 
is an instance of hypercriticism. Itis true 
that ‘to see a ship’ cannot be regarded as a 
definite action of a different nature that can 
be logically contrasted with ‘marching by 
land,’ but the sailing of the ships past 
Apollonia is undoubtedly an action of the 
kind required. 

Chap. xxxii. § 2 vectwrae. Perhaps ‘ trans- 
port’ suits the context better here than Mr. 
Peskett’s rendering ‘freightage.’ In the 
next note why not render cuius modi rei 
simply ‘ anything for which’ ? 
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§ 4 qui. Here the editor might with ad- 
vantage have declared definitely in favour of 
taking qui with equitatus. 

Chap. xxxvii. § 2 Domitius tum quoque 
sibi dubitandum non putavit. Here Mr. 
Peskett wishes to take quoqgue with sibi 
rather than with tum. The passage of Livy 
to which he appeals for support (iv. 41, § 3) 
has, rightly or wrongly, been emended by 
Madvig. But in any case twm quoque gives 
a quite satisfactory sense. 

§ 4 ne conclamatis quidem vasis. It seems 
too much to infer from these words that ‘ on 
this occasion they retired in disorder leaving 
everything behind them.’ A stealthy with- 
drawal is all that is necessarily implied. 

Chap. li. § 2 primisque. Here the editor 
points out that que following the negative 
neque has a slightly adversative force. To 
the single instance which he quotes from 
the Gallic War may be added B.G. v. 18, 
§ 5 impetum...sustinere non possent, ripasque 
dimitterent. 21, § 5 timpetum non tulerunt 
seseque alia ex parte oppidi eiecerunt. But 
this adversative use of the copulative is not 
confined to que : et, ac, and atque are employed 
in the same way. 

§5 a Caesare castris relictus. These 
words, says Mr. Peskett, ‘are not necessary 
for the sense.’ That is true as a matter of 
mere narrative: but they are very appro- 
priate as part of Caesar’s excuse for Sulla. 

Chap. Ixx. § 2 ita parvae res magnum in 
utramque partem momentum habuerunt. Mv. 
Peskett takes this as a general reflexion — 
‘so have small events often turned the 
scale of fortune for good or evil,’ adding 
that a more literal translation is scarcely 
possible. But in its context the remark is 
particular; ‘in this way did small things 
exert a great influence on either side,’ 7.e. if it 
had not been for the lines which had been 
constructed from the camp to the river 
(Ixyiii. § 2: Ixx. § 2) Caesar’s victory would 
have been complete ; if it had not been for 
the same lines, Pompey’s pursuit would 
have been crushing. 

Chap. xci. § 1 et vestro imperatori, quam 
constituistis, operam date. Mr. Peskett ren- 
ders quam constitwistis ‘which you have 
made it your habit to give.’ Is not the 
meaning rather ‘ bargained’ or ‘arranged’ ? 
Crastinus is reminding the soldiers of the 
promises they had made to Caesar. 

Chap. cix. § 6 wt...videretur. This clause, 
we are told, is dependent on efficit. It cer- 
tainly may be so, but the most natural 
construction seems to be to take it as 
coordinate with existimans. 

There are certain other points on which 
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the editor is entitled to his opinion, but 
cannot expect everyone to agree with him. 
‘Thus in chap. xviii. § 4 Mr. Peskett takes 
bello perfecto as the end of the sentence, not 
as the beginning of a new one. His reason 
for doing so is that otherwise the tamen 
nihilominus following is rendered meaning- 


‘less. But this objection is obviated by 


regarding Bello perfecto...interfuerunt as 
parenthetical. In chap, Ixxi. § 3 hoc nomen 
obtinutt, the verb is taken as transitive, ‘ he 
retained,’ whereas it is perhaps intransitive, 
like fama obtinuit. In lxviii. § 3 quod cum 
esset animadversum, the quod at the begin- 
ning is explained as anticipating the follow- 
ing accusative and infinitive. May we not 
boldly say that guod here means ‘but,’ as in 
quodsi, quod nisi, quod ni, quod ubi (B.G. 
iii. 23,§ 7), quod wt (Cic. Mil. § 51)? It 
seems to be a vulgarism like certain uses 
among ourselves of ‘ which.’ 

On the subject of in praesentia Mr. 
Peskett is not in accord with common 
opinion. In his note on chap. lxxxv. § 4 he 
tells us that the noun is in the ablative and 
refers us to his note on B.C.i.6§4. I 
took some trouble to consult that note, and 
found no better reason assigned than that 
some people believed it to be so, which is 
very much like the old game of ‘Send the 
fool further.’ I was quite ready to believe 
that the opinion could be held by sensible 
men and good scholars from the fact that 
Mr. Peskett himself held it. The question, 
however, is not one of authority but of 
evidence. Where is the evidence for the 
existence of a noun praesentia, of the first 
declension, meaning ‘the present state of 
things’? On the other hand the analogy 
of in praesens is irresistibly in favour of 
taking praesentia as neuter plural. 

With regard to the text Mr. Peskett is not 
free from the besetting sin of editors, that of 
correcting their author as if he were a school- 
boy. Thus in chap. vi. § 3 he reads quos 
...arbitrabatur ‘in preference to the quod... 
arbitrabantur of the MSS, thinking it 
impossible that Caesar could have used 
arbitrart as a passive.’ But where is the 
impossibility? Many other deponent verbs 
are used passively, and Mr. Peskett 
adduces three instances from Cicero of the 
passive use of arbitrari itself, namely, Mur. 
§ 34, Att. I. 2, § 2, anda third from the 
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Verrines, which is a misreference. In chap. 
xxi. § 4, where Caesar has a loose use of the 
ablative absolute, of a kind so common that 
it may be reckoned a mark of his style, Mr, 
Peskett has happily confined his conjectural 
emendation to the note. In § 5 of the same 
chapter, atqgue eo itinere sese avertit, Mr, 
Peskett remarks that ‘the preposition though 
not in the MSS seems necessary,’ and 
accordingly inserts it in italics. Is avertere 
then never used with the simple ablative? 
And even if that were the case, why should 
it not be so used here? In chap. lix. § 1, 
where Caesar used the ablative of duration 
of time, of which there are many instances in 
Latin writers, Mr. Peskett must needs alter 
it into the accusative. In Chap. lxii. § 1 
after the words Quibus ille cognitis Mr, 
Peskett inserts rebus, ‘feeling sure that 
Caesar could not write quibus cognitis.’ In 
Ixiv. § 3 et a viribus deficeretur he corrects 
into et tam viribus, on the ground that the 
other is ‘a construction which Caesar is not 
likely to have used.’ In Ixxxiii. § 3, where 
the MSS have ferrent, Mr. Peskett corrects 
to ferri, alleging that so harsh a change of 
construction after placere (dari fervent) would 
be out of the question in Caesar. In evii. 
§ 1 the MS reading fiunt adversissimi venti 
is corrected to flant adversissimi venti. 

This magisterial way of dealing with an 
author seems to me not only unwarrantable 
but positively mischievous: for it tends to 
weed out all exceptional ‘usages, which are 
often the most instructive. The postulates 
on which it is based will not stand serious 
examination. Were the ancient -authors 
never guilty of careless writing? If s0, 
they must have been very different from 
modern ones. Did one of them never use 
an expression which does not occur else- 
where in his works, that is, in such parts of 
them as have come down to us ? 

Among the Spectres of the Tribe the first 
that Bacon mentions is the tendency of the 
human understanding to suppose a greater 
order and uniformity in nature than is 
actually to be found there. Mr. Peskett, 
writing from Bacon’s University, might 
have been expected to remember that our 
rules are founded on the writings of the 
ancients, instead of compelling them to 
conform to our rules. 

Sr. Georce Stock. 
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BREAL’S SEMANTICS. 


Semantics : Studies in the Science of Meaning. 
By Micuet Bréat. Translated by Mrs. 
Henry Cust, with a preface by J. P. 
PosteaTe. London: William Heinemann. 
8vo. Pp. lxvi, 342. 7s. 6d. net. 


In October 1896, Professor Postgate de- 
livered an inaugural address at University 
College London on the Science of Meaning, 
which was published in the Fortnightly 
Review for September 1897. In July 1897 
M. Bréal, the distinguished professor at the 
Collége de France,—so well known for his 
studies on the Eugubine Tables, for his 
Mélanges de Mythologie, and for his Diction- 
naire Etymologique Latin, to say nothing of 
the brilliant introductions to the successive 
volumes of his translation of Bopp’s Com- 
parative Grammar,—published an Essai de 
Sémantique. The coincidence pointed to 
the existence of a very wholesome reaction 
against the dominance of phonetics in the 
sphere of linguistics. The establishment 
of phonetic laws, with their constantly 
increasing delicacy and precision, had 
naturally fascinated the younger generation 
of students, who delighted to develope 
them with a vigour and a rigour that was 
wholly for good. But it was not by any 
means wholly for good that the form of a 
word was regarded as its substance, and 
that it was forgotten or ignored that after 
all the function of a word, in this form or 
in that, was to convey thought from one 
mind to another. Of course there were 
always scholars who remembered the vast 
importance of a study of meanings, their 
origin and their changes. But to some the 
study seemed too indefinite, to others too 
difficult to admit of scientific treatment. 
So in spite of valuable contributions 
from scholars like Heerdegen, Paul, Sweet 
and others, the material stands in need of 
more careful and complete collection, more 
thorough sifting, and more systematic 
arrangement, before even the foundation of 
an adequate science of Semantics can be 
laid. 

The present volume consists of five sec- 
tions, which are somewhat imperfectly 
fused; Dr. Postgate’s preface of sixty 
pages, M. Bréal’s essai covering in the 
translation two hundred and fifty (and not 
much more in the original), a chapter of 
twenty pages, giving the substance of a 
review by M. Bréal of Professor Noreen’s 


noteworthy essay on Purity of Language, 
another review of thirty pages, dating from 
1887, of M. Arséne Darmesteter’s La Vie des 
Mots, and finally Dr. Postgate’s lecture, 
covering twenty-five pages. There is good 
matter in all of these, but not always in 
the most effective place, and the book rather 
suffers from the want of unity. 

Dr. Postgate’s preface is of especial 
interest to the classical student, for many, 
if not most of his interesting illustrations 
are taken from Greek and Latin. He dis- 
cusses the fallacy of identifying grammatical 
gender with sex, here agreeing with Brug- 
mann, illustrates the importance of the lin- 
guistic clue in problems of mythology, 
giving in passing an obviously correct, but 
frequently ignored interpretation of the 
hundred heads of Cerberus, protests against 
the domination of formal logic in grammar, 
dealing with several of the so-called ‘figures 
of speech,’ and tracing them to ‘an imper- 
fect differentiation of principal and accessory 
concepts,’ and applies his proposed distinc- 
tion between ‘rhemes’ and ‘ epirrhemes’ to 
the elucidation of divers linguistic problems. 
To use once more the well-worn phrase, any 
one who has to deal with the interpretation 
of ancient authors ‘ cannot afford to neglect ’ 
the frequent hints which Dr. Postgate gives 
in this interesting preface. His aspiration 
for the formation of a society ‘ whose task 
should be to gather and arrange materials, 
to furnish direction and advice to individual 
workers, and to put before the world the 
fruits of their research’ is not perhaps likely 
to be soon realised. We shall probably go 
on in an irregular unorganised fashion : but 
even so, just as in phonetics, progress may 
be made, as sound methods become more 
familiar. 

The translation of M. Bréal’s essay and 
of the appended reviews reads pleasantly 
and is free from Gallicisms, though it is an 
odd slip which turns M. Arséne Darmesteter 
from a distinguished ‘ Romance scholar’ 
(romaniste) into a novelist. But it is rather 
to be regretted that it was not more 
thoroughly edited for an English public. To 
say nothing of the forms often used for 
proper names—Georges Curtius (regularly), 
Isidore de Séville, Grégoire de Tours, Lambes, 
Octavius Augustus—which ought not to find 
place in an English book, there are a good 
many points on which a note from a com- 
petent editor would have been welcome. 
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Dr. Postgate, for example, would not have 
made himself responsible for the statement 
that spatium = oradvov (even though Curtius 
says so), that @éAw iva is not earlier than 
the apocryphal Gospels (there are half a dozen 
instances in the New Testament), that 
invitare is from invitus and its proper 
meaning ‘to do violence,’ that felis meant 
originally ‘female’ or erudire ‘to hew a 
branch of a tree into shape,’ that truncus 
‘mutilated’ came from truncare, and this 
again from truncus ‘a tree-stem,’ that in 
Pompeian electoral inscréptions facite means 
‘unite’ not ‘vote for,’ that splendidus 
comes from ozAyv, or that senatus is under- 
stood with the title princeps. It is an 
awkward choice of an illustration to write 
‘when the Latins began to say impruntatum 
habeo, “ I have borrowed,” they inaugurated 
a mechanism whose richness impressed 
their.imagination :’ of course the mechanism 
was ‘inaugurated’ (if one must use so un- 
fortunate a phrase) centuries before im- 
pruntare was ever coined, if indeed it ever 
existed. These criticisms, to which others 
might be added, are not intended to detract 
from the substantial value of M. Bréal’s 
book, but simply to indicate that the 
publisher might have done well to secure a 
scholar like Professor Postgate, not only to 
introduce the book, but also to revise and 
edit it. 

The essay is divided into three parts: 
‘The Intellectual Laws of Language,’ ‘ How 
the Meaning of Words is determined,’ and 
‘How Syntax is formed.’ Under these 
several heads M. Bréal lays down a number 
of laws, but he is careful to explain that 
these are not blind and uniform: they are 
psychological, and tentative, sometimes 


logically carried out, more frequently repre- 
senting ‘furtive’ attempts at the expression 
of thought. The most novel of these dis- 
cussed in the first part is one to which the 
author gives the name of ‘irradiation’ : it 
has elsewhere been called ‘adaptation.’ M. 
Bréal’s point is that a form, e.g. a suffix, 
accidentally combined with a definite force 
in one word, is supposed to convey that 
force of itself, and so is employed for that 
purpose in other cases. For instance -sco 
has no inchoative force inherent in it, as we 
see from pasco, or nosco [the latter example 
seems dubious], but as it is actually found 
connected with it in adolesco, senesco, it 
comes to acquire it in cases like pallesco. A 
more doubtful suggestion is that eswrio ete, 
are of the i- conjugation, because they have 
modelled themselves on sitio. The chapter 
on Analogy treats this prolific source of 
change in language as a means rather than 
a cause, and acutely indicates some of its 
own causes. The chapters on restriction 
and expansion of meaning are full of inte- 
resting but sometimes dubious matter. Is 
it probable or historically proved that 
adulterare in its wider sense was earlier than, 
and gave rise to adulter in its specific sense, 
The history of gain and regain might have 
been traced a little further with profit ; and 
similarly with accabler. There are some 
excellent remarks on articulated groups. 
But it is impossible to notice all the points 
touched on in the twenty-six chapters of 
this comparatively brief essay. It is per- 
haps sufficient to say that it will be found 
everywhere interesting and often original 
and stimulating. 


A. S. WILKINs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HORACE, CARM.1. 9. 1 anv I. 2. 14. 


Mr. Sargeaunt’s remarks on Hor. Carm. 
I. 9 and I. 2. 14 on p. 428 of the last 
volume of the Classical Review prompt a 
brief note. It is probably unnecessary to 
assign a definite place as the scene of I. 9, 
though some commentators on Horace 
(Nauck, for example) have gone altogether 
too far in representing the difficulty of seeing 
Soracte from Rome. But for those who 
take Rome, or its vicinity, to be the scene 


of the poem, a greater difficulty of interpre- 
tation arises from the fact that Soracte is 
not by any means a prominent or character- 
istic feature in the bounding landscape of 
the capital. The Alban hills, or the Sa- 
bine, are much more impressive. Why did 
not the poet cite them instead of Soracte! 
Some satisfaction may be given these 
critics, however, from the result of a recent 
winter residence in Rome when especial 
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attention was given to such climatic and 
topographical observations as might tend to 
the better understanding of the Roman 
writers. No snow fell in the city during 
the winter, though the air was often chill 
enough to stimulate the enjoyment of high- 
piled logs, and of beverages even more 
thrilling than the sour wine of Sabinum. 
Again and again the slopes of Monte Cavo 
were white with snow, while the more dis- 
tant summits of the Sabine hills kept on 
their frozen nightcaps for weeks at a time. 
But not once did I see Soracte snow-crowned, 
though I looked for such a phenomenon 
under apparently favourable circumstances 
many a time. The question finally came 
tome whether Horace did not mean that 
when not merely Sabine and Alban hills, 
but even Soracte, stood deep in snow, the 
wintry weather was severe indeed. 

With regard to I. 2. 14, I am not quite 
sure what Mr. Sargeaunt means by his 
remark that ‘the course of a flood high 
¢.ough to have threatened the temple of 
Vesta must have traversed [italics mine] 
higher ground than the Trastevere ;’ but 
at just about the time when his article was 
published (on the first of December) the 
Forum was standing six feet deep in the 
Tiber-water. I have myself seen the Tiber 
more than once back up the ancient sewer- 
system to within a very few feet of the 
Temple of Vesta. And this is all in spite 
of the modern engineering operations that 
by deepening and widening the bed of the 
Tiber, and by the construction of the mag- 
nificent new embankments, have done much 
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to make Father Tiber content to rest in his 
proper quarters. The ordinary Forum 
floods of classical days may well have been 
quite as striking as the extraordinary ones 
of the year just closing ; and the poet may 
be pardoned even if he did not give a tech- 
nically correct discussion of the cause of 
the phenomena, and did ascribe to the 
jealous river-god an impiousness of deadly 
purpose against the safety of the deity who 
symbolized the very existence of the Roman 
community such as could not be allowed to 
stand as part of the arraignment before a 
modern court of law. 

Mr. Page was of course much confused 
about his topography, but he may well be 
justified in believing Jitus Etruscum to be 
the right river-bank, and for more and other 
reasons than I have specified here. But it 
is to be hoped that the American School in 
Rome, and the newly-founded British School, 
may do something to quicken the study of 
elementary Roman topography among Eng- 
lish-speaking students of the classics, so that 
we shall not encounter such statements as 
Mr. Sargeaunt has properly noticed, nor such 
as that made on p. 412 of the same number 
of the Classical Review, where an American 
student quotes the well-known lex Julia 
municipalis, but spoils the interpretation 
based upon it by attributing to the Porta 
Flaminia an existence a century and a half 
before the construction of the wall through 
which it opened. 

Eimer TRUESDELL MERRILL. 
MIDDLETOWN, CoNNECTICUT. 
Dee. 15, 1900. 


PHARSALIA NOSTRA. 


Hine iugulis, hine ferro bella geruntur.— 
vii 533. 

On Lucan i 463 ‘bellis arcere Caycos | 
oppositi’ I gave my reasons for accepting 
Bentley’s Belgis. ‘ But it should be added’ 
says Mr Heitland ‘that he proposed to 
rewrite lines 460-72 in an astounding 
manner.’ Why should it be added? Be- 
cause Mr Heitland cannot afford to rely 
upon the merits of his case, and must 
import this foreign matter to create pre- 
judice. The rightness or wrongness of 
Belgis has no dependence on anything else 
that Bentley ever did; but because he 


1 See pp. 78-80 and vol. xiv p. 468. 
NO. CXXX. VOL. XV. 


annoys us very much by his bad conjec- 
tures, therefore we will refuse his good 
conjectures, for revenge is sweet. I avoid- 
ed this irrelevancy ; so it is said that I ‘do 
not always manage to state the case fairly.’ 
Then Mr Heitland, who shrinks from the 
conjectural emendation of Lucan, proceeds 
to the conjectural emendation of me; 
though I have not been dead nearly so long, 
nor do nine centuries of transcription 
intervene between my autograph and last 
December’s Classical Review. To show that 
the Romans had no wish to restrain the 
Chauci from war, but only from war on 
Roman subjects, I adduced Tac. Germ. 33, 
where the Romans are seen exulting in the 
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wars of Germans upon other Germans and 
praying to heaven for their continuance. 
Mr Heitland alters my ‘33’ to ‘35,’ be- 
cause the word Chauwct occurs in that 
chapter: consequently at this point his 
argument runs off the rails and ceases to 
pertain to me. He then suggests that 
bellis may mean ‘campaigns carried on, 
when necessary, beyond the Rhine,’ and 
asks if Caesar did not twice cross the 
Rhine to impress the Germans. Yes, he 
did, in imposing strength; but that is not 
what frontier garrisons are for. Last, he 
enquires ‘Are not the Chauci a rather 
ill-chosen pars pro toto?’ I think that they 
are very well chosen, and that they are not 
a pars pro toto; but to whom, and with 
what design, is this question addressed ? it 
is Mr Heitland’s own business to answer it. 
Caycos is his reading and the MS reading, 
not a conjecture of Bentley’s or mine. 

lii 275 sq. ‘ mediae dirimens confinia terrae 
| nune hue, nunc illuc, qua flectitur, ampliat 
orbem.’ I saw that Haskins understood 
orbem as Mr Heitland does, ‘enlarges a 
continent’ ; but I thought the rendering un- 
worthy of notice, and [ hoped that no one 
would seriously deny the necessity of my 
version ‘enlarges the globe. That orbem 
should be used for alterutrum e duobus 
orbibus, that a man should say ‘nunc huc 
nunc illuc ampliat alterutrum e duobus 
orbibus’ when he might say ‘nunc hunc 
nunc illum orbem ampliat,’ that the naked 
word orbem in 276 should mean a continent 
when terrae means the earth in 275, I thought 
incredible. That continent is one meaning 
of orbis I know, and I myself translated it 
so in paraphrasing the true reading ‘ nunc 
hune nunc illum.’ Mr Heitland says ‘a 
good deal here and elsewhere depends on 
the value to be assigned to the codex Vos- 
Sianus primus (V),’ and he wishes me to 
settle this question finally. I have plenty 
else to do, but perhaps I can enable him to 
settle it. Nothing here, and not much else- 
where, depends on the value to be assigned 
to V. That V has some value is admitted : 
the way to find the amount of that value 
is to collect the passages, including this iii 
276, where its reading is intrinsically more 
probable than «hat of the ‘ Pauline’ MSS, 
to confront these passages with those where 
its reading is intrinsically less probable, and 
to see which class is the larger and more 
important, and by how much. Having thus 
ascertained the value of V, dismiss it from 
your mind: never think of it again except 
in places where the intrinsic probability of 
V’s readings and the ‘ Pauline’ readings is 





exactly equal. In these places your know- 
ledge of the relative value of V and the 
‘ Paulines’ will serve to guide your choice 
a little better than the method of drawing 
lots or spinning a coin: not much better, 
but a little. Such are the precepts of com- 
mon sense and the practice of my masters 
Bentley and Madvig. But in Germany they 
have now adopted another plan, which is 
very different and much easier. You assume 
(and if you have luck you may be right in 
assuming) that one MS is better than 
another ; and you then proceed to settle, in 
accordance with this assumption, the intrinsic 
probability of their readings, endeavouring 
above all to persuade yourself that the 
other MS is as nearly valueless as possible. 
This is scientific criticism ; though liberal 
shepherds give it the grosser name of putting 
the cart before the horse. 

i531 ‘uarias ignis tenso (al. denso) dedit 
aere formas’: I said that air was incapable 
of tension. Here Mr Heitland is reinforced 
by Prof. J. 8S. Reid, who quotes three pas- 
sages to show that air may be said to be 
‘ put on the stretch.” When I was reading 
Lucan and making up my mind about i 531, 
I noted down in a cynical spirit two pas- 
sages which would or might be quoted in 
defence of tenso by some of my fellow mor- 
tals who take less pains than I do to correct 
the native inaccuracy and precipitancy of 
the human intellect. One of them has been 
quoted by Prof. Reid. Seneca in n. q. ii 
6—9 uses intentio thirteen times and intendo 
six ; and by intentio aeris he designates, not 
a ‘putting on the stretch,’ but almost the 
reverse, the wrgence or pressure of the air in 
a definite direction: this he assigns as the 
cause of many phenomena, which range from 
the impact of sound on the ear, and the re- 
sistence of inflated bladders, to the propul- 
sion of heavy weights, the uprooting of 
trees, and the whirling away of houses. I 
take decisive instances: ‘ intentionem aeris 
ostendent .. . pondera per magnum spatium 
ablata uento. ostendunt uoces, quae remis- 
sae claraeque sunt, prout aer se concitautt. 
quid enim est uox nisi intentio aeris, ut 
audiatur, linguae formata percussu? quid 
cursus et motus omnis, nonne intenti spiritus 
opera sunt?... hic cum uehementer conctta- 
tus ipse se torsit, arbusta siluasque con- 
uulsit et aedificia tota corripiens in alto 
frangit.’ So Lucan ix 472 spiritus in 
tentus: Lucretius too at v 513 has ‘aera 
... fluere atque intendere eodem | quo 
uoluenda micant...sidera.’ One might 
as well adduce intendere litem to recommend 
lis tensa in the sense of a protracted law- 
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suit; and law-suits are not incapable of 
protraction. 

Since imtentio aeris means pressure in 
Seneca it is not likely to mean the opposite 
in Gellius v 16 2, even if the stretching of 
air were a possible thing. What it does 
mean in Gellius will be learnt from the 
words of Epictetus which Prof. Reid has 
cited, diss. 11.23 4 eixn dé Kai rov peraéd dépa 
ovTws Evepyov ezoince kal EvTOVOV woTE 
i’ airod Tet vopévov rws duxvetoba TH 
dpaow ; The Greek évrovos, like the Latin 
intentus, can mean either tensus or conci- 
tatus: that it here means the latter is 
shown both by its conjunction with évepyds 
and by the sense, which is this:! ‘ Frus- 
trane interiectum quoque aerem tam agilem 
et intentum fecit ut per eum, certa quadam 
ratione citatum, uisus penetret?’ Vision, 
say the Stoics, consists not in rays of light 
which shoot from the object to the eye, but 
in rays of sight which shoot from the eye 
to the object: if the intervening air were 
dpyds Kat arovos, iners et languidus, it would 
obstruct the passage of these rays ; but it 
is providentially endowed with a sympa- 
thetic nimbleness and briskness, and under 
stimulation it transmits them to their goal. 
How the stretching of the air would help 
matters I do not see: its rarefaction might, 
but the Latin for rarefy is extenuo, not 
tendo. Gellius then rightly renders rewo- 
pévov by ‘radiorum ex oculis in ea quae 

1] have slightly altered Duebner’s translation, 
which runs ‘tam eficacem et intentum’ and ‘ certa 
quadam ratione commotum.’ 


* Mr Hosius actually defends ¢enso aere by quoting 
extenwatis nubibus. 
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uideri queunt emissionem aerisque simul 
intentionem,’ not tensionem; for citare is a 
sense which reivw and intendo have but 
tendo has not.’ In like manner the Latin 
for reivew Spduov (Iliad xxiii 375 etc.) is 
not tendere cursum, which means something 
quite different, but cttare cursum. Prof. 
Reid’s three quotations, all of which he has 
misapprehended, neither show that air may 
be said to be ‘put on the stretch’ nor that 
Lucan could use tenso as Epictetus used 
rewonevov. But suppose he could: will you 
tell me that Lucan, in a rehearsal of terrific 
portents, interposed the mention of a cir- 
cumstance which he believed to accompany 
every visual perception of which the eye is 
capable, and which itself was merely matter 
of theory ? 

For scholars to argue against me as Mr 
Heitland argues is just the way to foster in 
me that arrogant temper to which I owe my 
deplorable reputation. At i 481 I proposed 
‘inter Rhenum populos A/bimque iacentes’ 
instead of Alpem. Mr Heitland replies 
(p. 786) that with Albim the reference is 
clearly to Germans, and it is not certain 
that Lucan is thinking of Germans; and 
this he denominates an objection. If my 
infallibility, that is to say the care with 
which I think and write, had suffered me 
to make this same ‘objection’ to Alpem,—to 
say that with Alpem the reference is clearly 
to Helvetians, and it is not certain that 
Lucan is thinking of Helvetians,—he would 
perhaps have seen that there was something 
not quite right with the logic. 

A. E. Housman. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


MARATHON. 


‘Txt throw a stone on your cairn’ is an 
expression of gratitude and regard. It 
refers to ancient funeral rites when each 
friend showed his respect for the departed 
by helping to raise his sepulchral mound. 
Therefore we do not expect to find a cairn 
built of stones from a quarry as might be 
the case if the erection of the monument 
had been left to menials employed for the 
purpose. The stones were gathered over 
the surrounding ground wherever they could 
be most easily procured by the funeral 
party. Soalso, where a mound of earth was 


raised over the ashes of the dead, the earth 
does not appear to have been systematically 
dug from a bank or pit but to have been 
scraped together from the loose surface 
around. When Limblow Hill,! near Royston, 
was opened it was found to consist of layers 
of humus and the rubbly top of the chalk all 
thrown together in such a manner as to show 
clearly that it was scraped from the loose 
and more easily gathered surface soil over a 
wide area around. 

The Bartlow Hills are four high mounds 

1 See Proc. Camb, Ant. Soc., vol. vi. a. 
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standing in a row on the South of the line 
near Bartlow Station, and, a little further 
to the North and West, there are remains 
of other smaller mounds arranged nearly 
parallel to the Bartlow Hills. There are 
traces of old fences or enclosures or earth- 
works of some kind all about and the soil 
shows evidence of having been much dis- 
turbed. 

These smaller mounds are generally 
referred to a much more remote antiquity 
than the Bartlow Hills and the ground about 
has here and there yielded evidence of long 
and early occupation, but the circumstances 
of the various smaller finds were unfortu- 
nately not carefully recorded at the time 
of the discoveries. 

The large mounds were however systema- 
tically explored in the years 1832, 1835, 
1838, and 1840 and the results of the exca- 
vations were communicated by Mr. Gage 


and published in the Archaeologia.? 


Without repeating any of the details it 
may be stated that the discoveries showed 
that the mounds were sepulchral and their 
contents proved them to be of Roman age. 
But in the gallery which was driven into 
the interior of one of them a flint arrow- 
head was found. When I visited them 
some years ago accident or design had 
broken a good deal of the ground near the 
top of one or two of them, so that I was 
able to examine the character of the soil of 
which they were built up, and in it I*found 
a considerable number of flint flakes and 
chips besides shells and bits of bone and 
other débris common in the surface soil 
around. A large number of flakes and 
chips, some partly dressed round the margin, 
were found with fragments of Roman pottery 
and other objects in the surface soil above 
and near the gravel pit near where the 
road crosses the line not many hundred 
yards away from the Bartlow Hills. 

Such flint flakes, however, are not common 
everywhere, even in that part of the country 
where flint is abundant, but in certain locali- 
ties and on limited areas they are thickly 
strewn. I have found them in large numbers 
on the first rising ground that lies along the 
edge of the alluvium between Fen Ditton 
and the Globe Inn near Cambridge. 

This is an area which is certainly known 
to have been occupied by the Romans, and, 
lying as it does under the shelter of the 

1 Vol. xxv. pp. 1-28, Plates i. ii. and iii. ; Vol. 
xxvi. pp. 330-317, Plates xxxi. to xxxv. ; ib. pp. 
462-463; Vol. xxviii. pp. 1-6, Plates i. and ii. ; 
Vol. xxix. pp. 1-4, Plate i. 

See Cambridge Chronicle, May 31 and June 5, 
1889. 
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Fleam Dyke and being rich land, it must 
have been cultivated from still earlier times, 
The area round the Bartlow Hills was also 
an ancient settlement and cultivated from 
pre-Roman times. 

It so often happens that these flakes, 
which occur in large numbers together, are 
fragments of about the same size, while 
many of them show evidence of being 
chipped along their edges, that it seems not 
improbable that they were used in some kind 
of instrument, maybe a tribulum, for 
instance, and that the edges got chipped by 
use. Some of the smaller or coarser bits 
which show no such traces of use may have 
been thrown away unused, for it is obvious 
that such an implement would need constant 
repair and involve the breaking up of large 
quantities of flint with a view to the selection 
of the most suitable bits. 

On the plain of Marathon a solitary 
mound rises out of the drier part of the 
ground which slopes gently towards the 
sea. It is not easy to form an opinion as 
to the position ot some of the monuments 
and objects mentioned in history as occur- 
ring in this district, but excavations made 
by the Greek Government in 1890 and 1891 
confirmed the tradition that this was 
the mound raised over the Athenians 
who fell in the great battle in which the 
Persians were defeated in 490 Bc. 

In Frazer’s Pausanias,? we read: ‘The 
excavations have finally disproved the theory 
broached by Prof. E. Curtius in 1853, and 
maintained by Prof. A. Milchhéfer as late 
as 1889 that the mound was pre-historic and 
had nothing to do with the Battle of 
Marathon. For the black figured vases 
found with the bones and ashes of the dead 
belong to the period of the Persian Wars ; 
the human remains can, therefore, be no 
other than those of the 192 Athenians who 
fell at Marathon. Prof. Curtius’s erroneous 
theory was apparently countenanced by 
some imperfect excavations made by Dr. 
Schliemann in 1884. Many bronze arrow- 
heads, about an inch long and pierced with 
a round hole, (or socket), for the reception 
of the shaft, have been picked up at the 
mound ; and also a great number of black 
flints, rudely chipped into shape. It has 
been conjectured that these flints are parts 
of the stone-headed arrows discharged by 
the Ethiopian archers in the Persian army,’ 
but against this opinion it has been urged 
that similar flints have been found at other 

2 Vol. ii. p. 431, s. 99. 
3 Herod. vi. 117. 
4 Herod. vii. 69. 
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ancient sites in Attica and elsewhere, espe- 
cially in the oldest graves on many Greek 
islands, and have not been found at Ther- 
mopylae and Plataea, where, if anywhere, 
the stone-headed arrows may be supposed 
to have flown in showers.’ 

I myself found similar flakes and chips 
of flint and fragments of ancient pottery 
not only in the earth of the Soros, but also 
in the soil of the surrounding area. 

Of course such flakes and chips newer were 
used as arrow-heads and certainly not by the 
Persians or their auxiliaries, mercenaries, 
or slaves. By the time men had got to 
hafting stone they had learned to trim it 
into more uniform size and shape. 

But what was it that induced Curtius and 
Milchhofer and Schliemann to arrive at the 
conclusion that the mound was earlier than 
the battle of Marathon? Why, the very 
same reasoning that led antiquaries to sug- 
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gest that the Bartlow Hills might be pre- 
Roman and, when the flint arrow-head found 
in the interior seemed to confirm their 
suspicions, called for the explanation that 
it was in the soil of which the mound was 
raised and was thrown up with it. 

We do learn from the Soros that the soil 
of which it is composed was not dug out of a 
hole in undisturbed ground but that it was 
gathered from the surrounding surface and 
that that area had long been occupied and 
cultivated. Fragments of pottery, sea shells 
and pretty stones from the shore ; all exactly 
the class of objects one would expect to find 
on cultivated land, occur in the soil of the 
Soros, and the inference is that, although 
the Soros as a mound may be a structure 
of the fifth century B.c., the soil of which it 
is composed is made ground of a far more 
remote age. 

Some further considerations of great in- 
terest arise out of this inference. 
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We see in the plain of Marathon a silted- 
up bay. The soft soils, carried in flood out 
of the valley of Vrana and from that in 
which the village now called Marathona lies, 
furnished the material of low widespread 
deltas and the sea bordered the encroaching 
land with its receding shingle and sand, 
until the present crescent-shaped lowland 
was formed, the part next the bills being 
largely made up of wash from the higher 
ground, the-part nearer the sea having the 
materials of the receding beach underlying 
the soil. This sloping marginal lowland 
runs round a bay some six miles in length 
from north-east to south-west and between 
two and three milesin greatest breadth. At 
the north-east end there are some strong 
springs, which are fed by katavothra or 
swallow-holes in the limestone hills behind, 
and are forced out through the soil of the 
plain by the pressure of the head of water 
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inland. These cause ponds and surrounding 
marshy ground. A spring and similar but 
smaller swamp occur in front of the rocky 
spurs which run out from Pentelicus at the 
south-west endof theplain. But the rest of the 
ground is not a swamp and there is no reason 
for thinking that within historic times it 
was ever much more of a swamp than it is 
now, seeing that the geographical configura- 
tion of the hills and valleys opposite this 
middle part of the plain does not lend itself 
to the formation of the same kind of kata- 
vothra at high levels as are produced in the 
high ground opposite the south-west and 
north-east ends. Flood water and ordinary 
surface water would, however, have to be 
carried off, and there can be no doubt, if our 
inference is correct as to the ground being 
cultivated long before the time of the Persian 
invasion, that inequalities would have been 
filled up and a system of drainage carried 
out. Now let us examine what is likely to 
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have been the nature of the changes produced 
by these operations. 

The sea wallislow. The tideless midland 
sea does not throw up great ridges of 
shingle as do the waves around our shores, 
nor is it necessary to raise high banks to 
keep the water out. The beach consists of 
sand and fine shingle. The line of wrack 
does not indicate a rise of more than six 
feet at the highest, and this must be only 
when the wind heaps up the waters on the 
shore, for we cannot allow more than a foot 
for tidal action. Six feet is about the 
difference in the height of the water which 
is caused by a very strong wind blowing 
across the larger American lakes. 

The way in which the area about the 
Soros is now drained is by digging trenches 
straight down to the inside edge of the sea 
wall and allowing the water to percolate 
through the porous bank out to sea. This 
might be supplemented in places by sluices 
or even by pumping. As the water which 
has to be got rid of is the water which is 
gravitating seaward from the uplands 
through the porous subsoil of the plain it is 
obvious that this method of draining by 
deep trenches carried straight across the 
plain is that which must always have been 
adopted in order to get rid of the water. 

The Athenians were encamped at Vrana 
in the most southerly of the two valleys 
that open directly on to the plain of Mara- 
thon. Having advanced out of this valley 
they were drawn up for battle as described 
by Herodotus.!_ The Plataeans also advanced 
on to the plain, probably from the adjoining 
valley, and formed the left wing while the 
Athenians furnished a strong body on the 
right wing, and a thin line, only a few ranks 
deep, along the front of the hill between 
them and the Plataeans. As there was an 
interval of several days between the landing 
of the Persians and the battle, there was 
plenty of time for the Plataeans to have 
reconnoitred and occupied an advantageous 
position in the valley in which lies the 
village now known as Marathona. The 
Athenians on the right wing drove the 
Persian left wing down towards the sea, thus 
outflanking the Persian centre. Whatever 
may be the exact age and value of the Life of 
Miltiades attributed to Cornelius Nepos, and 
whatever may be the correct reading of the 
corrupt passage in which the account of the 
preparations for the battle is given, the 
meaning of the generally accepted version 
seems to be that ‘on the next day having 
drawn up their troops in battle array along 
1 Herod. vi. 111. 
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the lower spurs of the hills, but not quite in 
the open ground, they gave battle. [They 
chose this region] because in many parts trees 
were scarce, while their object was to findasite 
where they might be protected by the high 
mountains on eitherside, and could drag down 
trees [from the wooded slopes close by] to 
check the Persian cavalry, so that they would 
not be in danger of being outflanked by the 
superior numbers of the enemy. These 
preparations were made not on the plain but 
in the narrow parts of the valleys which 
ran down between the spurs, where a few 
felled trees judiciously placed here and there 
would effectually prevent the Persian 
cavalry from getting behind them and 
cutting off their retreat. 

We learn from the traditions embodied in 
this account that it was expected that the 
Persian cavalry would take part in the 
battle. 

There is a general agreement that the 
Athenians did not take a circuitous route 
but charged straight at the Persian left, and 
that they did not come in touch with the 
Persian centre till they had driven back the 
left wing and outflanked the centre. 

Previous to the battle the Athenians 
were on the hills and it would have been 
impossible for them in such a short time 
and in face of such an enemy to have 
constructed any kind of abattis of felled 
trees upon the plain to protect the left 
flank of their right wing. 

We do not hear that the Persians were ad- 
vancing in three distinct bodies, yet some- 
thing allowed the Athenians on the right 
wing to drive the Persian left wing back with- 
out at first getting involved with the Persian 
centre. What could this be but the long 
ditches running seaward like those we see 
there now? Then the Athenians on the 
right and the Plataeans who also had been 
successful on the left wing took the Persians 
in rear and on flank. If any large body of 
Athenians got as far as the sea bank they 
could move easily along the shore and cut 
off the Persians now making for their ships. 
We learn from the description of the picture 
of the battle in ‘ the painted Colonnade’ that 
the ships were at the north-east end of the 
bay. The Persians, therefore, making 
straight for them, and being perhaps, as 
suggested above, cut off by the Athenians 
advancing along the shore, would fly north- 
east across land cut up by dykes something 
like those which traverse our fens, and 
finally find themselves on the margin of 
‘the Dragon water’ or great swamp at the 
north-east end of the plain. 




















The Athenians had to get over the ditch 
on their left and face north-east in order to 
attack the Persian flank. Perhaps they 
were unable to cross until it had been filled 
with the dead bodies of the slain. Here 
then it was that the great struggle took 
place and close to this spot we may feel sure 
the Soros was raised. 

Had the land been uncultivated the 
Athenians on the right wing would not 
have had the protection of the ditches on 
their left as they drove back the enemy who 
were immediately in front of them. Nor 
would the Persians have found it so difficult 
and disastrous to make a dash direct for their 
ships across the plain, 

How well this view explains the absence 
of the Persian cavalry. The plain appeared 
at a distance well adapted for their employ- 
ment, but when the Persians landed they 
found that it was all cut up by dykes across 
which they could not charge and which 
would seriously interfere with cavalry man- 
euvres. Moreover the heavy, deeply fur- 
rowed soil was not such as the light Persian 
horse was accustomed to gallop over. Any 
one who has walked a young English 
thoroughbie1 over a rough fallow for the first 
time will appreciate this argument. The 
cavalry were either not put on shore or, if 
landed, were sent on board again as useless 
on such ground. 

Agriculture helped the Greeks as the 
frost helped the Russians, and, as the 
Russian Czar declared that General January 
and General February were his most efficient 
officers, so the Greeks were told that 
General Ploughtail (Echetlus or Echetlaeus) 
had fought for them in that glorious struggle 
against the invader. 

This interpretation of the various accounts 
given of the battle seems almost to require 
that the ancient Marathon should be placed 
somewhere near the modern Vrana and leads 
us to enquire whether it is possible that 
Vrana may actually be the ancient Mara- 
thon. 

If we accept the derivation from pdpafov 
(the Attic form of pdpabpov=the Latin 
marathrum, fennel), the situation of either 
locality will do equally well for that common 
plant in Southern Europe. 

If we examine the two villages, however, 
we find that at Marathona there is a strange 
absence of any objects of antiquity such as 
we should expect from the descriptions of 
the locality where the Athenians were en- 
camped, whereas at Vrana fragments of an- 
cient masonry and sculpture scattered about 
suggest that we may be among the ruins of 
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the temenos and sacred precincts where the 
Athenians waited for the fateful hour of 
battle. 

May we, however, thus override tradition 
embodied in the name of Marathona being 
given to the more north-easterly locality ? 

Surely it is most improbable that the 
name would have remained unchanged in 
the mouths of all the various races that 
have held or visited that land through such 
long ages of checkered history. It is far 
more likely that this is a pedantic assign- 
ment of the name to what appeared to some 
mediaeval writer to be a probable position 
for the ancient Marathon. 

Next we may enquire whether, if the 
name still lingers there, what form it might 
have assumed, and we soon are led to Vrana. 

Marathona by eliding the first ‘a’ be- 
comes M’rathona; then for euphony Bra- 
thona. 

Brathona becomes Vrathidna, as BdOpos 
is represented in modern Greek in Kata- 
vothra = Swallow-holes. 

Vrathona with the penultimate syllable 
shortened as is so common in modern Greek, 
or simply dropped for abbreviation, or 
perhaps passing through the form Vrahona, 
becomes Vrana, the modern name of the 
village where, on other evidence,! we should 
place the Athenians before the fight. 

My friend Mr. H. M. Chadwick writes to 
me on this point. ‘It seems to me quite 
possible that the name Mapafwv may 
actually be traced in the modern name 
Vrana. In accordance with the general rule 
in words of this type we might naturally 
expect the old Nom. form Mapafwy to have 
been displaced by the Accus. Mapaféva (cf. 
Mod. Greek Acc. ¢d€Ba, xova from O. Gk. 
Nom. dard, éxdv Ace. frA€Ba, eixdva). Again 
there would be nothing strange in the 
syncope of the first vowel and the consequent 
change of the initial sound-group mr to vr 
(cf. Mod. Gk. Bpé ¢.e. vre from O. Gk. wpe). 
For the loss of @ indeed I cannot find any 
exact analogies; yet considering the fact 
that this part of the country has been from 
time to time occupied by Turks, Bulgarians 
and Albanians I hardly think that the loss 
of this sound can be regarded as an in- 
superable objection.’ 

We can thus, it appears to me, make the 
story hang together more satisfactorily and 
explain the different conclusions arrived at 
by different observers. The mound was 
made of the ancient cultivated surface soil, 

1 See Leake, The Topography of Athens and the 
Demi, vol. ii. pp. 78-91. Leake however derives 
the name from a Sclavonic word meaning fortress. 
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and hence contains relics of much earlier 
date than that of the building of the 
mound. 

The material of the mound proves that 
the surrounding ground was cultivated at 
the time of the battle. 

The nature of the cultivation and method 
of draining the area explain many of the 
details of the battle, and the acknowledge- 
ment of the assistance derived from these 
causes explains the curious myth with which 
the story ends. 

T. McKenny Hucues, 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 
(Continued from p. 89.) 


IlIl.— Basilica Julia. 


The present excavations show that the 
building which has hitherto been visible is 
not the Basilica Julia of Augustus, but in 
great part a later reconstruction, though on 
the same ground-plan. 

This had already been conjectured by 
Jordan (Topographie 1, 2, 389) and now we 
find a line of travertine blocks with fresh, 
unworn surfaces which serve as the floor 
of a drain under the three uppermost of the 
roughly laid marble steps of the N.E. side, 
and which are clearly connected with the 
earlier building. The sides of the drain are 
formed by blocks of opus quadratum, and 
its width was indicated by two parallel lines 
ruled upon the blocks of travertine: the 
roof of the drain is a slab of travertine laid 
obliquely, the N.E. edge of it being about 
one foot lower than the 8.W. in correspond- 
ence with the slope of the steps. This drain 
is probably part of the original construction, 
but the roofing slabs and the steps above it 
are certainly a later addition, as the opus 
quadratum on the N.E. side has been hacked 
away to carry its lower edge. The original 
steps must have been wider and more 
imposing than the present small mean- 
looking steps.! 

On the S.W. side of this drain we see in 
one place two large travertine slabs, the 
foundations of one of the pilasters of the 


1 With regard to the present steps it is to be 
noted that Jordan ( Topographie I, 2, 388) is in error 
in stating that at the N.W. end of the N.E. facade 
there was but one step from the road to the wide 
step which runs below the pilasters cf the fagade 
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facade of the basilica. The marble blocks 
which formed the pilaster itself have 
entirely disappeared, and even the masonry 
immediately beneath it, which must have 
been about six feet higher: this is indicated 
by the fact that these slabs of travertine are 
surrounded by masses of concrete faced with 
opus reticulatum which rise to this height and 
then end off with a flat surface which 
carried the pavement. The level of the 
floor of the basilica has apparently there- 
fore undergone but little if any alteration. 


1V.—Basilica Aemilia. 


The continuance of the excavations 
within the basilica has increased in certain 
respects our information as to the building, 
though some new problems have arisen, and 
others still await solution. Many important 
details are noted by Lanciani in Bull. Com- 
unale 1900 pp. 3 sqq. in a supplement to 
his former article, though further discoveries 
have since been made, and the work of 
exploration is not as yet completed even 
within the limited area—not more than half 
of the nave can be reached at present—at 
the disposal of the Government. The points 
most worthy of observation are (1) the 
width of the nave exclusive of the aisles is 
not, as I stated in C.R. 1900 p. 238, 53 feet, 
the width conjectured from the arrangement 
of the marble slabs of the pavement, but 
only about 36 feet. This has been ascer- 
tained by the discovery of the wall which 
carried the columns of the N.E. side of the 
nave. Upon this wall, which is 44 feet in 
thickness, there rests a block of travertine, 
the upper part of which is circular and 
about 3} feet in diameter. As the top of it 
is flush with the marble pavement of the 
nave which comes close up to it, it must 
have supported the base of a column, the 
columns themselves being about 8 inches 
less in diameter. (2) Several fragments 
have been found of a fine epistyle, much 
damaged by fire. Some belong to the 
Augustan age, others are rougher restora- 
tions. This epistyle must have been sup- 
ported, as the size of the lacunaria shows, 
by columns nearly 11 feet apart from centre 


(from which 8 more steps ascend between the 
pilasters to the floor of the basilica), there being 7 
at theS.E. end. The concealment of the lower steps 
at the N.W. end is due to the raising of the level 
of the pavement of the road which runs along the 
front of the basilica. At the bottom of them runs 
another much smaller drain. 
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to centre, whereas the columns of the nave 
were 14} feet apart from centre to centre, 
On the other hand, it was found in the nave 
with the columns of Africano marble. An 
explanation of the problem is still to seek. 
Upon two of the blocks appear the letters 
PAUL | us RESTI | tuit. The inscription 
would refer to the restoration of 14 B.c. 
(Dio LIV. 24). No further information as 
to the great inscription in honour of Lucius 
Caesar (C.K. 1899, p. 465) is as yet avail- 
able, since the heap of fragments, many of 
which in all probability do not belong to 
the basilica at all, remains as it was when 
it was first discovered: and the hope 
expressed by Lanciani (Bull. Comun. 1899, 
pp. 189-191) that a thorough examination 
of them might be undertaken, in order to 
determine how they came into their present 
position, remains as yet unfulfilled. 

(3) The statement in C.R. 1900, p. 238 
that the marble paved footway between the 
two projecting wings of the basilica is 6 
yards wide is erroneous: its original width 
is only 24 feet ; but in some places it has 
been considerably widened by the addition 
in later times of marble pavements of ‘opus 
Alexandrinum’ which have covered the 
lower three steps. 

(4) The marble threshold of a doorway 
through the longitudinal wall against which 
the tabernae are built has been discovered. 
It is worth noting that an exploration of 
the foundations of the longitudinal wall has 
shown that it was 4 feet thick, and not two, 
as it appeared at first sight to be; after a 
fire it was largely restored in rough brick- 
work, especially on the side towards the 
nave. To this late restoration belongs the 
marble facing of the S. W. wall of the central 
hall, which is entirely without pilasters 
corresponding to the columns of the nave. 

(5) The foundations of all the spur-walls 
of the tabernae have now been traced: in 
several places we see intermediate walls 
parallel to them, which belong to the 
(slightly narrower) tabernae of the first 
basilica of 179 B.c. or perhaps to the restora- 
tion of 78 B.c. In the line of the 8S.W. row 
of columns of the nave, but at a depth of 3 
feet below the marble pavement, we find 
the base of a tufa column in situ, 3} feet in 
diameter, divided into two halves vertically. 
It stands upon a foundation of squared tufa 
blocks, some of which bear masons’ marks 
similar to those which occur on the Servian 
wall. A wall with such masons’ marks 
has been found below the N.E. end of the 
ambulatory immediately behind the main 
facade of the basilica. The column base 
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must also belong to the earlier building, 
the plan of which we see to have been repro- 
duced in the later. 

(6) The exact way in which the basilica 
ended on the N.W. is still obscure, but very 
possibly it had a blank wall towards the 
Curia which we might expect to have been 
parallel to it, so as not to spoil the symmetry 
of the street, and therefore on the skew with 
reference to the nave of the basilica. This 
seems to be indicated by the fact that the 
last spur-wall on the N.W. is not at right 
angles to the longitudinal wall of the 
tabernae. Some slabs of the marble pave- 
ment of the nave seem however to extend 
too far N.W. to permit this supposition, 
against which it is also to be noted that, 
while at the south-east end we find that two 
small tabernae correspond to the porch of 
the facade, the two that we see at the N.W. 
end, one of which has the skewed spur-wall 
just alluded to, cannot have been taken to 
mark the place where the porch, which must 
surely have existed here also, though no 
traces of it are visible, should be sought ; 
for the steps of the front of the basilica 
certainly continue beyond this point. Cer- 
tainly there was a road between the basilica 
and the Curia, remains of the pavement of 
which exist, and equally certainly the space 
between them cannot have exceeded 25 feet. 
This leaves a very small space for a street 
so important as the Argiletum, the main 
artery of communication with the Forum 
Transitorium and the Subura (see Jordan 
Topographie 1. 2, 351, Lanciani Bull. 
Comunale, 1890, 98-102). 


V.—Cloaca Maxima. 


The most interesting result of the excava- 
tion of the subsoil of the basilica Aemilia 
has been the discovery of a Cloaca Maxima, 
perhaps the earliest, at any rate earlier 
than that hitherto known. The portion 
of it which may be seen running beneath 
the nave of the basilica has _ been 
repaired with blocks of travertine; these 
blocks have been laid irregularly, so that 
the width of the original cloaca is not pre- 
served. Where it passes under the wall 
which carried the N.E. row of columns of the 
nave, it has in the centre of it three huge 
blocks of travertine, which probably served 
to support this wall ; while we can still see 
one of the voussoirs of the arch by which 
the walls bearing both rows of columns 
crossed the cloaca on a skew. At the point 
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where the cloaca passes under the longitu- 
dinal wall of the tabernae we see the earlier 
cloaca built of blocks of capellaccio tufa and 
about 4 feet in width, going on still straight 
in the direction of the column of Phocas 
and it reappears again beneath the corridor 
in front of the tabernae just behind the 
fagade of the basilica, but so far has not 
been traced further. Precisely at the point 
where it leaves the nave it is blocked by the 
N.W. wall of a second cloaca, about 6 feet 
in width, by which it was, from this point 
onwards, superseded : this turns off at an 
angle of (roughly) 30° from its line and runs 
at right angles to the axis of the 
basilica, in front of which it reaches and 
falls into what has hitherto been known as 
the original Cloaca Maxima, but which is 
constructed with blocks of stone removed 
from other buildings, just at the point where 
this latter after skirting the basilica on the 
N.W. and S.W. turns southwards and 
crosses the area of the Forum. The date 
at which the second of these two 
earlier cloacae was suppressed and the 
more devious route followed by the third 
was selected is not accurately determinable, 
but the change may very likely be connected 
with the aedileship of Agrippa in 33 B.c.— 
the basilica itself was restored, we are told 
(Dio XLIX. 42), by Aemilius Lepidus 
Paulus in his consulate in the previous 
year. It is indeed possible that the second 
remained in use under the Empire, as the 
restoration with blocks of travertine is very 
carelessly done and does not look like work 
of a good period. 

The earliest of the three cloacae runs 
about 35° W. of N, and must be cut 
obliquely by the latest at the point 
where it passes under the steps of the 
basilica. Its direction is important, as, just 
S.W. of the latest cloaca, and at a level of 
about 4 feet below the top of its arch, we 
find a pavement of rectangular slabs of 
tufa,! crossing the earliest cloaca at right 
angles, which runs northward right up 
to the Comitium, from which it is separated 
by a raised edging of tufa blocks, a similar 
edging existing on the W. side also. At 
the north end of this pavement is one of 
the small pits referred to above as possibly 


1 It is plain that when this cloaca was made, the 
tufa pavement was already buried by earth to a 
depth of about 24 feet, for the S.W. side of the 
cloaca is protected to this height by a wall of un- 
faced concrete which would only be used for founda- 
tions below the ground level. The pavement of the 
road skirting the front of the basilica must have 
lain almost immediately upon the crown of the arch 
of this cloaca. 
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intended to contain votive objects and just 
beyond the raised edging on the W. side are 
two more. 

This pavement belongs in all probability 
to the Sacra Via of the Republic. The 
Republican Forum must have run south- 
wards towards the N.W. angle of the 
Palatine. With this orientation agree those 
of the Republican Curia, Comitium, and 
Rostra, the facade of the Carcer, the oldest 
Cloaca Maxima, the Regia, the temple of 
Vesta, the older Atrium Vestae, the front 
of the shrine of Juturna, the pavement of 
the lacus Juturnae of Republican times, 
and finally the flight of steps which descends 
from the Palatine to the W. side of the 
temple of Vesta. With that of the left side 
wall of the Carcer, on the other hand, 
agrees that of the temples of Concord and 
Saturn, of the Tabularium, of the arched 
platform which we have supposed to be the 
Graecostasis, and of the Sacellum (the original 
niger lapis) east of the stele. See Hiilsen’s 
extremely able article in Rém. Mittheil. 
1893, pp. 79 ff., where the meaning of the 
orientation of the front and left-hand sides 
of the Carcer is for the first time recog- 
nized. 

It will be seen that we have already made 
the most remarkable progress in the work 
of reconstituting the topography of the 
Forum of the Republic: and the continu- 
ance of the excavations may be confidently 
expected to lead to a further increase in our 
knowledge. 

It remains to notice the discovery 
of what is in all probability the shrine 
of Venus Cloacina. This lay near the 
Tabernae Novae (Livy iii. 48 ‘the Story of 
Virginia’) which stood in front of the 
original basilica Fulvia et Aemilia and the 
Comitium (Pliny, H.N. xv. 119—cf. Jordan 
Topographie I. 2. 398). 

The remains consist of a small round 
marble base about 7 feet in diameter, filled 
up in the centre with rubble, which is 
partly built upon the lowest step of the 
facade of the basilica between the points 
where the first and second cloacae leave the 
basilica, and therefore quite close to the 
third also. The north-west side has a rect- 
angular step much worn by frequent use, 
and has two bolt-holes for small pilasters ; 
perhaps the whole was surrounded by 4 
metal railing, as there are bolt-holes all 
round the marble base, and there is no 
room for the thickness of a wall of masonry. 
The marble blocks rest upon other blocks of 
travertine and these in turn upon founda- 
tions of tufa. 
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VI.—Temple of Antoninus and Faustina. 


A small, but useful, piece of work has 
been done here in the restoration of the 
steps of the temple to the condition in 
wich they were when discovered, by the 
removal of all modern reconstructions. The 
pavement of the road in front of the temple 
is now being removed, and remains which 
seem to be those of a portico are being 
brought to light. Foundations in opus 
quadratum have also appeared under the 
narrow lane, paved successively with slabs 
of travertine and of marble, which runs 
between the temple and the Basilica Aemilia. 
It is not at all impossible that the temple 
occupies the site of the Macellum, which lay 
to the north of the Forum close to the 
Basilica Aemilia, and that these foundations 
belong to tabernae connected with it 
(Jordan, Topographie I. 2, 432). 


VIL.—The Regia. 


The excavation of this building has been 
completed, without leading to further dis- 
coveries of great importance. As, however, 
no full official report has yet been published, 
it may be well to say that a good account 
(with sketch plan) of what has been found 
is given by Hiilsen in the Jahrbuch des 
Instituts, 1900, Anzeiger, p. 7. 


VIII.—Temple of Vesta. 


The official report of the excavation of 
the temple has appeared in Notizie degli 
Scavi 1900, pp. 159 sqqg. The illustrations 
are excellent and plentiful, but there is one 
point that has not been sufficiently brought 
out, and which does not seem to have been 
dealt with by any of those who have written 
on the temple. 

Of the fragments of columns preserved 
two, as has been noted (Boni op. cit. p. 
190), have small rectangular projections, 
_ perhaps to support the frame of the 

oor. 

The rest have two vertical lines of bolt- 
holes, by which the metal screens surround- 
ing the temple were fixed. These lines of 
bolt-holes do not however come opposite to 
one another : but, there being 24 flutings in 
each column, and each line of bolt-holes 
being set in one fluting, the holes have 
either five or seven! flutings between them 
counting one way, and either seventeen or 


? The latter form is most numerously represented : 
the former was probably in use near the entrance. 
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fifteen counting the other way. From this 
it appears that the screens were set further 
back than the centre of the columns, and 
did not accurately follow the curve of the 
temple ; whether they were quite straight 
or slightly curved outwards is uncertain. 


IX.—Atrium Vestae. 


The rooms to the N.W. end of the later 
building have been cleared out, but without 
any further discoveries of: note having been 
made. 

There have also been unearthed several 
parallel walls of opus quadratum, forming 
tabernae fronting on to the Sacra Via, 
which were in connexion with the older 
Atrium Vestae (C.R. 1899, 466). Seven 
chambers of unequal size have so far been 
laid bare. 

These tabernae were evidently very 
carefully drained: and there are also 
several wells of the Republican period to 
be seen in them. 


X.—SFons and Lacus Juturnae. 


A short preliminary account of the dis- 
coveries made here has been given by Boni 
in the Notizie degli Scavi, 1900, 291 sqq. 
I have had an opportunity of seeing some 
of the drawings which have been prepared 
to serve as illustrations for the eventual 
full account, and can state that for accuracy 
and clearness they leave nothing to be 
desired. It is only to be hoped that they 
will be reproduced upon an adequate scale. 

The discoveries consist of (1) a row of 
arched chambers?constructed in tufa and opus 
incertum, and strengthened by later brick- 
work supporting a flight of stairs descending 
from the Palatine to the W. side of the temple 
of Vesta. The upper part of these stairs had 
already been laid bare, and the lower part, 
now excavated, is shown upon a fragment 
of the marble plan of Severus, published by 
Lanciani Notizie degli Scavi, 1882, p. 237, 
Tav. xiv., Ruins and Hucavations, p. 271, 
fig. 103. 

(2) The shrine of Juturna (which, like the 
stairs just mentioned, faces due north). This 


2 One of these chambers contains a headless 
statue of Aesculapius with a child (Telesphorus 
probably) which was found at the foot of the niche 
in which it has been replaced ; close by has been 
placed a bust of Jupiter (or perhaps Aesculapius) 
found in the lacus Juturnae. A corridor close by 
is paved in black and white mosaic, representing a 
river or sea scene. 
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is a small chamber of brickwork, not quite 
rectangular, but slightly trapezoidal, as is 
the favissa of the temple of Vesta. 

Within it is a pedestal which supported 
a statue. The architrave, bearing the in- 
scription Juturnai sa(crum) has been dis- 
covered. 

(3) The fons Juturnae, a ‘circular well, 
immediately in front of the shrine, lined 
with slabs of tufa, with a round puteal of 
marble, bearing upon the N. side the in- 
scription M(arcus). Barbatius. Pollio | Aed- 
(ilis) cur(ulis) | Juturnai sacrum rest(ituit). | 
puteal. The word rest(ituit) has been 
erased, while the word puteal is considered 
to be an addition. The same inscription, 
omitting the last two words, is repeated on 
the rim. 

A Barbatius Pollio is mentioned by Cicero 
in Phil. xiii. 2 § 3; but Vaglieri (Bull. 
Comun. 1900, p. 69, note) and Boni think 
that the style of the inscription and the 
ornate cornice at the foot of the puteal may 
belong rather to a period nearly a century 
later. 

The water was originally drawn from this 
well by buckets supported on an iron 
standard; but later the buckets were 
hauled directly over the edge of the puteal, 
as the marks of the ropes show. 

The upper portion of the well-head has in 
fact been turned slightly, so.as to present 
an unworn portion of the edge; this is in- 
dicated by the fact that the holes for the 
clamps which held the two upper rings of 
the puteal together, do not now exactly 
correspond. It was then found necessary 
to add a step, to make the buckets more 
easy to manipulate, and, later still, the 
whole base of the puteal was covered with 
cement to prevent leakage back into the 
well. Lastly, when the well was no longer 
used—the spring had some while been dry 
and the well kept supplied with water by 
a pipe from the lacus (see below)—a small 
altar with a relief on the front, possibly 
representing Juturna taking leave of her 
brother Turnus, was placed upon the step 
in front of the puteal. 

(4) The lacus Juturnae, a tank about 16 
feet square and 7 deep. It is of opus 
reticulatum lined with slabs of marble. 
The water still rises in two rectangular 
basins at the east and west ends respectively 
of the north side; at the S.W. corner it 
overflows by a lead pipe, while at the S.E. 
corner anotber lead pipe supplied the Fons 
Juturnae. In the centre of the lacus is a 

1 As to the latter see Boni in Notizie degli 
Scavi, 1900 p. 170. 
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large rectangular base. This probably once 
supported the statues of the Dioscuri? stand- 
ing by their horses, of which considerable 
fragments were found in and about the 
lacus itself, including the torso of one of the 
Dioscuri, the neck and breast of the other, 
a right leg of one of them, the head of one 
horse (which is extremely well preserved, 
the rest of the group having been apparently 
purposely broken up), and considerable 
portions of the bodies of both horses. The 
statues are very likely Greek work of the 
4th century B.C. 

Other pieces of statuary discovered in or 
near the lacus include (1) a marble altar 
with reliefs on all the four sides (a) the 
Dioscuri, without their horses, crowned with 
the morning and the evening star, (6) Jupiter 
with the thunderbolt, (c) Leda with the 
swan, (d) Diana Lucifera. 

(2) A torso of Apollo in archaistic style, 
to which belong also a left arm, a plinth 
with a right foot, and a trunk with laurel 
leaves and flowers to which part of the 
right leg adheres. 

(3) The lower part of a draped female 
statue (Juturna 4). 

(4) The helmeted head and lower part of 
a seated statue of Roma. 

In the second century the east side of the 
lacus was partially arched over, in order to 
carry the west wall of the chamber which 
contains the statue of Aesculapius mentioned 
above. In the fourth century the office 
(statio) of the curator aquarum et Miniciae ® 
seems to have been established here from the 
inscriptions recently discovered ( Bull.Comun., 
1900, 71), the one a dedication to Con- 
stantine, dated March 1, 328 a.p., by Flavius 
Maesius Egnatius Lollianus,the then curator, 
who was consul in 355 a.p., the other a 
dedication ‘ genio stationis aquarum’ without 
further particulars. It was still in use in 
the 8th century, as 200 or more jugs be 
longing to that period were discovered : but 
later it was converted into a latrine. 

The discovery of the lacus Juturnae in this 
position was not unexpected—the classical 
authors tell us that it was close to the 
temples of Castor and of Vesta (cf. Dion. 
Hal. vi. 13), and the waters of the spring 
have frequently burst through in recent 
times—ef, Lanciani Commentari di Frontino, 

2 It was here that, according to the well-known 
legend, they watered their horses after the battle of 
Lake Regillus Dion. Hal. vi, 13 cf. Babelon Mon- 
naies de la République Postumia, 5, 6. 

’ The reference is to the porticus Minicia frumen- 
taria near the theatre of Marcellus, where distribu- 


tions of corn frequently took place. Cf. Hirschfeld 
Verwaltungsgeschichte, 134, 166. 
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p. 26. Further, it is clearly indicated in 
the fragment of the marble plan above 
referred to, with two squares in the centre 
of it, which seem to represent the statues of 
the Dioscuri which probably stood on the 
pedestal. The shrine and the fons are, 
curiously enough, omitted. On the same 
fragment we see clearly that the temple of 
Castor and Pollux stood free at the back as 
on the other three sides, a fact ascertained 
previously by Fea (Lanciani Notizie degli 
Scavi, 1882, p. 234) and now made clear 
once more by the excavations. 

We may note, finally, that on the east, 
south and north sides of the lacus—which 
belongs to the period of the late Republic or 
the early Empire, as the construction of its 
walls (opus reticulatum) shows—traces have 
been found of an earlier lacus at a lower 
level, paved with slabs of tufa, orientated in 
the same way as the front of the shrine of 
Juturna. It is probable that the lacus of 
the time of the Republic was decidedly 
larger than that of the time of the Empire. 


XI.—S. Maria Antiqua. 


The demolition of the modern church of 
8. Maria liberatrice has rendered it possible 
to completely excavate the space between 
the temple of Augustus and the Palatine 
Hill. The task has been a considerable one, 
as nearly 50 feet of soil had to be removed, 
but it is now practically completed. We 
find the church installed in two large halls, 
constructed in the second century, as the 
fineness of the brickwork and the brick- 
stamps found in it indicate. The first of 
these is rectangular, with niches alternately 
round and square. With the exception of a 
few figures on the right-hand side (one of 
them representing a pope with a square 
nimbus, whose mame has not as yet been 
deciphered) the paintings have almost en- 
tirely perished. A large pillar of rough 
masonry in the centre was very likely 
erected as a support to the vault in very 
late times. The inner hall is of the same 
width, but longer. It has a straight end 
wall, in which an apse has been cut; at 
each side of this apse is a square chamber, 
which, being lower than the main hall, has 
another room above it, used as a chapel, but 
in each case forming a part of the original 
construction. ‘The nave is divided from the 
aisles by two brick pilasters—which belong 
to the original structure of the hall, as does 
also the (now fallen) ‘triumphal arch’ of 
the basilica—and two gray granite columns 
on each side. 
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The church is remarkable for the frescoes» 
which covered every available bit of wall- 
space and even the granite columns: when 
first discovered they are in a marvellous 
state of preservation, though they rapidly 
lose their brilliancy when exposed to the 
air. 

At least three different layers can be 
traced—most clearly on the back wall to 
the right and left of the apse. The earliest 
stratum probably belongs tothe time of 
Justinian, while the uppermost has the 
figure of Pope Paul I. (757-767) with the 
square nimbus, which indicates that the 
paintings were executed in his lifetime. In 
the left-hand chapel dedicated to SS. Quiricus 
and Julitta is a figure of Pope Zacharias 
(741-752) with’the square nimbus, and an- 
other figure, also with a square nimbus, 
holding a church in his arms. On each side 
of his head is the following inscription in 
the ungrammatical Latin of the period— 
‘ Theodotus prim6(cerius) defensorum et dis- 
pensatore s(an)c(ta)e d(e)i genetricis sen- 
perque birgo Maria qui appellatur antiq(u)a.’ 
The controversy as to the name of the 
church seems thus to be definitely settled. Ac- 
cording to the Liber Pontificalis ed. Duchesne, 
vol i. p. 385, the church was decorated with 
paintings by John VII. (705-707), who also 
erected one of the two ambones (pulpits) and 
built close by the palace in which he lived 
till his death, A slab of marble has 
recently been discovered, which probably 
served as the floor of this very ambo: upon 
its edge it bears the name of the Pope in 
Latin and Greek, qualified as servus sanctae 
Mariae; while upon the upper side are 
remains of the metal bolts which supported 
the slabs which formed the sides of the pul- 
pit. The marble pavement of the apse, in 
‘opus Alexandrinum,’ is extremely fine. 
Other interesting paintings adorn the walls 
of the nave. 

It is not, however, the first time that this 
church has been discovered—the apse was 
partly excavated in 1702, when the figure of 
Paul I. was seen (cf. Lanciani Ruins and 
Excavations, p. 124; Bull. Comunale, 1900, 
p- 25). And in 1885 a passage cut through 
the wall of the Augusteum into the church 
was excavated, the sides of which were 
covered with figures of saints painted in or 
about the eleventh century (De Rossi Bull. 
Arch. Crist. 1885, 142). Upon the east side 
of the church and accessible from it, a wide 
staircase formed by a series of inclined 
planes paved with opus spicatum, ascends 
to the Palatine. Just to the south of the 
shrine of Juturna, between it and S. Maria 
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Antiqua, is a smaller church, occupying a 
hall nearly square in shape: in the apse is a 
painting representing the forty martyrs of 
Antioch, and on the side walls are other 
frescoes. The pavement is of roughly laid 
fragments of marble flooring slabs. 

Tuomas AsHBy, JUN. 


Congres international de numismatique. Paris. 
1900. 8vo. 

The papers contributed to the Congress of Numis- 
matists held in Paris last year at the time of the 
Exhibition have now been collected in a volume of 
449 pages. Fifteen articles are concerned with 
classical numismatics, and ainong them the following 
may be noted :—F. de Villenoisy. ‘ De la fabrication 
des monnaies antiques.’ A short but suggestive 
paper, chiefly based on an examination of a large 
number of Greek coins in the French collection.— 
J. Leite de Vasconcellos. ‘Les monnaies de la 
Lusitanie Portugaise.’ A descriptive summary of 
the coins of Lusitania.—C. Patsch. ‘ Contribution 
& la numismatique de Byllis et d’Apollonia’ in 
Illyria. M. C. Soutzo. ‘Poids et monnaies de 
Tomis.’—P. Perdrizet. ‘Tragilos.’ This town has 
been usually placed at ten miles distance from 
Philippi. Perdrizet would fix its site at Aidonochori 
in Bisaltia. Coins of Tragilos have been found 
there.—S. Ricci. ‘Intorno all’ influenza dei tipi 
monetari Greci su quelli della Repubblica Romana.’— 
G. Dattari. /Le date sulle monete d’Augusto (at 
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Alexandria in Egypt).’—R. Mowat. ‘La reconsti- 
tution des collections de coins aux I¢ et II° sidcles.’ 
This paper deals with the well-known ‘restoration ’ 
coins of Titus, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian 
and M. Aurelius, which reproduce types of the earlier 
Emperors and even of the Republic. Such restor- 
ations are inscribed with the reigning Emperor's 
name followed by the word ‘ restituit.’ This practice 
of reproducing earlier types has never been explained 
satisfactorily. Mowat contends that after ‘ restituit’ 
we should understand ‘hance formam,’ i.e. ‘ (Titus) 
restored this die.’ His theory is that a typical series 
of the Roman coin-dies was preserved in the Temple 
of Juno Moneta on the Capitol and that when any 
specimens were impaired or destroyed (for instance 
in the fires of A.D. 69 and 80) the Emperor supplied 
their place by reproductions and engraved on the die 
‘restituit.’ The ‘restored’ coins, most of which are 
decidedly rare, are merely impressions, or ‘ trial- 
pieces,’ from these dies, probably not intended for 
circulation. This ingenious theory mects many of 
the difficulties of the case, but one would like actual 
proof of this antiquarian zeal on the part of the 
Emperors for the preservation of the ancient dies, A 
writer of the time of Constantine I. -records that the 
dies of Victorinus were still in existence at Tréves 
in his own day, but this is the only statement of the 
kind that Mowat cites. A good detailed description 
of the ‘restoration ’ coins is given by F. Gnecchi in 
the Rivista italiana for 1897, p. 123 f.—O. Voetter. 
‘Les monnaiestde Gallien.’ On coins of Gallienus 
and his family, with many plates.—A. Blanchet. 
‘ Les lois anciennes relatives 4 l’invention des trésors,’ 
Notes on Roman and French laws relating to treasure 
trove, 
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WARWICK WROTH. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


Journal of Philology. Vol. 27. No. 54. 
1900. 


On Themistius Il. eis Kavordytiov 32 C, H. 
Jackson. Emendations in the Fifth Book of Manilius, 
A. E. Housman. mendationes Homericae (Od. 
XIIL-XVI), T. L. Agar. uripidea, R. Ellis. 
Hiatus in Plautus, W. M. Lindsay. Tacitus, Germ. 
13, F. Haverfield. Note on Plato Philebus 15 A, B, 
R. D. Archer-Hind. Alexandrian Evidence for the 
Chronology of the Gospels, T. Nicklin. Hmendations 
of Valerius Flaccus, J. P. Postgate. Milton and the 
Aristotelian Definition of Trayedy, 1. Bywater. 
Hermas and Cebes, C. Taylor. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fur das Klassische Alter- 
tum,etce. Vol. 5. Part 8. 1900. 


Die Heimat der Cherusker, E. Devrient. By silva 
Bacensis to which the Suevi withdrew before the 
advance of Caesar the Hohe Rhén is meant. This 
was the E. boundary of the Suevi, and in 10 B.c. 
Drusus found as their eastern neighbours the 
Cherusci, who were at that time partly on the left 
bank of the Weser. Drusus proceeded through their 
country to the Saal and Elbe. Thuringia therefore 
must be considered their home (as was conjectured 
by Werneburg in 1880) and not a country further 
N. After the death of Arminius, the Cherusci were 


driven to the right bank of the Weser by the Chatti, 
and there remained. 

ANZEIGEN UND MITTEILUNGEN. W. Cronert 

gives information about the 1805 papyrus-rolls found 
in 1752 in Piso’s villa at Herculaneum. 
Urlichs favourably notices the English translation 
of Mau’s Pompeii. Under Dorpfeld’s guidance, W. 
Barth has attempted to identify Leukas with the 
Odyssean Ithaca on geographical and archaeological 
grounds in a recent art. in ‘Apuovia. 

Part 9. Homer als Charakteristiker, P. Cauer. 
Points out the excellence of Homer in the representa- 
tion of age, sex, social position, different situations 
of the same person, and especially different persons 
in the same situation. On the whole, the power of 
characterisation is shown more in the Odyssey than 
in the Iliad. 

ANZEIGEN UND MITTEILUNGEN. A. Oeri writes 
on the bona fides of Herodotus, criticizing C. Niebuhr. 

B. Huebner notices the following six papers read 
at the first Altphilologische Ferienkursus at Bonn, 
1900, viz. Biicheler on new inscriptions important for 
the history of the Latin language, Léschke on the 
Greek theatre, Wiedemann on the recent discoveries 
in Egypt relating to Greece, Sudhaus on new dis- 
coveries in the field of Greek literature, Solmsen on 
characteristics of the Homeric language, and Elter 
on Horace, especially on Od. iv. 8. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Aeschylus. Agamemnon as performed ,at Cambridge 
in Nov. 1900. Verse translation by Miss Anna 
Swanwick. Crown 8vo. Macmillan. 2s. 

Antoninus (Marcus Aurelius). Meditations, trans- 
lated by G. Long, with a critical and biographical 
introduction by J. L. Spalding. Aldine Edition. 
8vo. 23, 126 pp. New York, Appleton. $ 3. 

Aristophanes. Acharnenses, cum prolegomenis et 
commentariis ed. J. van Leeuwen, J. F. 8vo. 
xviii, 198 pp. Leiden, Sijthoff. 5 M. 

Avistoteles. Traité de l’ame, traduit et annoté par 
G. Rodier. 2 vols. 8vo. xvi, 269, 589 pp. 
Paris, Leroux. 

— Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca. Vol. v. 
Pars I. Themistii analyticorum posteriorum 

araphrasis, ed. M. Wallies. 8vo. xv, 88 pp. 
erlin, Reimer. 4 M. 

—— Finsler (Geo.) Platon und die aristotelische 
Poetik. 8vo. xi, 252 pp. Leipzig, Spirgatis. 
6M 


— Maier (H.) Die Syllogistik des Aristoteles. 
Part II. Die logische Theorie des Syllogismus 
und die Entstehung der aristotelischen Logik. 
(2nd half volume). 8vo. vii, 408 pp. Tiibingen, 
Laupp. 10M. 60. 

—— Schvarez (Jul.) Kritik der Staatsformen 
des Aristoteles. With supplement: die Anfinge 
der politischen Literatur bei den Griechen. 2nd 
Edition. 8vo. v, 138 pp. Leipzig, Avenarius. 
38M. 

Bienkowski (P.) De simulacris barbararum gentium 
apud Romanos. Corporis barbarorum prodromus. 
(In German and Polish) 4to. 101 pp., en- 
gravings. Cracow. 10 M. 

Bion von Smyrna. Adonis, deutsch und griechisch 
von Ulr. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 8vo. 
iii, 48 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 1 M. 

Birt (Th.) Der Hiat bei Plautus und die latein- 
ische Aspiration bis zum 10. Jahrhundert nach 
Chr. S8vo. iv, 375 pp. Marburg. 9 M. 60. 

Bloch (G.) La Gaule indépendante et la Gaule 
romaine. Sce Lavisse. 

Burckhardt (Jac.) Griechische Culturgeschichte, 
herausgegeben von Jac. Oeri. Vol. iii. 8vo. 
vii, 468 pp. Berlin, Spemann. 7 M. 

Caesar, Gallic War, edited by J. Brown. Crown 
8vo. Blackie. 1s. 6d. 

— De bello civili, edited by R. L. A. Du 
Pontet. Crown 8vo. Frowde. 3s. 

Cicero. Ad Atticum, translated by E. S, Shuck- 
burgh. Crown 8vo. 48 pp. (Univ. Tutor. 
Series.) Clive. 2s. 6d. 

—Curcio (Gae.) Le opere retoriche di M. Tullio 
Cicerone: studio critico. 8vo. 4, 222 pp. 
Acireale. 4 lire. 

——Masé-Dari (E.) M. T. Cicerone e le sue idee 
a ed economiche. 8vo, 390 pp. Torino. 
4 lire. 

Cichorius (Conr.) Die Reliefs der Trajanssiiule, his- 
torisch erkliirt. Vol. II. of the Plates: Die 
Reliefs des dakischen Kriegs. Vol. III. of the 
Letterpress : Commentar dazu. 56 Plates in folio. 
409 pp. in 8vo, Engravings, map. Berlin, 
Reimer, 66 M. 

Collignon (M.) Restauration et description des 

monuments de l’Acropole. Restauration par E. 

Pontremoli, architecte. Folio. y, 238 pp-, plates 

and engravings. Paris. 





Cramer (Frz.) Rheinische Ortsnamen aus vorrimi- 
scher und romischer Zeit. 8vo. v, 173 pp. 
Diisseldorf. 3 M. 

Crinert (W.) Der Epicureer Philonides. (Aus 
Sitzungsberichte der preuss. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften.) 8vo. 18 pp. Berlin, Reimer. 1 M. 

Degen (H.) De Troianis scaenicis specimina duo. 
Accedit appendix ‘de Teucro Teucrisque.’ 8vo. 
66 pp. Leipzig. 

Del Mar (Alex.) The worship of Augustus Caesar, 
derived from a study of coins, monuments, 
calendars, aeras, and astronomical and astrological 
cycles, the whole establishing a new chronology 
and survey of history and religion. 8vo. 24, 
346 pp. New York. $3. 

Demosthenes. Speech against Meidias. With intro- 
duction and notes by J. B. King. Crown 8vo. 
Frowde. 3s. 6d. 

Dramas (Greek) by Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes, with biographical notes and a 
critical introduction by B. Perrin. 8vo. 25, 
390 pp. New York, Appleton. $3. 

Epictetus. Discourses, translated by G. Long, with 
a critical and biographical introduction by J. L. 
Spalding. Aldine Edition. 8vo, 21, 874 pp., 
plate. New York, Appleton. $3. 

Euripides. Alceste, tragi-comédie grecque, traduite 
en vers francais par A. Lagoguey. 8vo. 70 pp. 
Paris. 

——Blaydes (F. H. M.) Adversaria critica in Euripi- 
dem. 8vo. vii, 544 pp. Halle, ‘Waisenhaus. 
10 M. 

— Hecuba. Edited with introduction and notes 
by C. B. Heberden. 12mo. £140 pp. Frowde. 
2s. 6d. 

Forse (E. J. G.) Latin Reader. Crown 8vo, 138 pp. 
(Preceptor’s Series.) Clive. 1s. 6d, 

Frei (Jos.) De certaminibus thymelicis. 8vo. 78 
pp. Basel. 1 M. 50. 

Gomperz (T.) Greek Thinkers. History of Ancient 
Philosophy, translated by L. Magnus. Royal 8vo. 
626 pp. Murray. 14s. net. 

Gregorovius (F.) History of the City of Rome in the 
Middle Ages, translated from the 4th German 
Edition by Mrs. G. W. Hamilton. Vol. I. (a.p. 
400-568). Crown 8vo. 558 pp. Bell. 6s. net. 

Haag (F.) and Sixt (G.) Die romischen Inschriften 
und Bildwerke Wiirtembergs. Vol. II. (com- 
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